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f 

< DErAKTMKNT 0F'TI!K iNTEruOR, 

j Buukau of Education, 

}Vashin{f^f)u, D, 6 '., FeVmary 23, 1912. 

Sir: Witliiii (‘omparativoly recent years the trained nui'se hm 
b(H*i)me an important and constant helper of the physician, not only 
in public and private hospitals, but also in the home, taking the place 
of untrainctl watchei's who, however willing, can render only an 
inetreciive service. Tfiis work of nui-sing has rapidly advanced to the 
position of a profession requiiing careful preparation for admission. 
Tliirty States of the Union have enacted laws for its regulation, and 
all the other States will probably do the same \ntliin the next few 
years. In several of the larger cities nurses are empl'>yed by the 
boards of education to visit the public schools, to look after the 
minor ailments. of the puY>ih, and to tissist in caring,for their health. 
For the education and trayiing of niii*ses, sc1k)o1s have been estab- 
lished and are maintained in niost^ of the States. There are at' 
present more than 1,100 such schools, ^^'itll an attendance of approxi- 
mately 30,000 students. For this reason, the education of nurses and 
the educational status of nursing have become questions of general 
importance and public interest, on which the Bureau of Education, 
in pursuance of the purpose f6r wliich it was established, should give 
insinuation. %riic accompanying manuscript, prepared by M. Ade- 
/laide Nutting, is an attempt to do this. Miss Nutting was for several 
years coiuiccted Until the Johns Hopkins Hospital School for Nurses, 
and is at present director of .the department of nursing and health of 
Teachers College, Columbia l?tiiversity. New York, and has therefore 
had.unusual opportunities to prepare herself for tliis work*. I recora- 
meiiil that the manuscript be published os a bulletin of tlie Bureau 
of Eilucation. - * 

Respectfully submitted. 

P. P.^Claxton, ' 
Commissioner* 
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EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF NURSING. 


p RECENT PROGRESS IN NURSING. 

Although thoro have been no radical changes in methods of edu- 
cation in nursing during the past five years, there are yet substantial 
evidences of progress to record. Training schools for nurses tlyough- 
out the country arc steadily, even if slowly, (*llecting iin])rovemonts 
in theic w^ark and cijnditions. The professional field of nursing is 
\ndoning and cnihracLng new and important activities, and offering 
new ihetntives to (dfort. Public interest in hospitu|s and training 
schools Ls growing, and an intelligent public ojiinion on nursing affairs 
is gradually forming. The education of nurses, long looked upon as 
a ifiatter in which hos])itals only were concerned, is now beginning 
Ao be seen as a matter in wliich the public also is deeply and neces- 
sarily concerned, ^ 

In training schools themselves iinprovenjent is shown as follows: 
Systematic instruction is steadily replaciijg unrelat(*d coum^e of lec- 
tures, better facilities for teaching are provided, smallym)raries are 
beginning to afipcar, occasionally a microscope is secured, more 
time is allowed for teacliing and for study, W'ork is brought from the 
e\'cning into the daytime. Little new subject matter is introduced, 
but the ordimuy subjects are handled in a more thorough and com- 
prehensive wmy, and there is a slight but evident tendency toward a 
bettor adjustment of theory and practice. In a very few schools 
higher standards of tcAchinfg and a better quality of work are secured 
through the’ introduction of spo,oially trained teachers. Among the ' 
schools which have, established* such teacliing positions are those 
belonging to dotms ’ Hopkins Hosjutal at ‘Baltimore, the Mas-* 
sf^husetts General Hospital at Boston, amh’St. Lukes, the Presby- ’ 
'.t^ian, and Belle vu a. Hospitals, in New York. Perhaps the most 
con^icuous improvements are those providing* better housing* and 
living conditions for students, interesting examples of which are 
seen^bi the new, spacious, and attractively equipped buildings for 
students, recently erected by the Presbyterian, BeHevue, and Met- 
ropolitan Hospitals in New York and the CTiildren's Hospital in 
Toronto. ^ 

Ajffiliationa between troiniijg schools continue, and are doing much 
to consolidate. and strengthen the educational system, and to provide 
larger opportxinities for many small and special sebb^)!^ in which. 
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good work, though of a limited nature, Is dorie. These affiliations 
are scrv’ieoahle so long as it is horjie in iiiiiid that a group of affil- 
iated weak seliools do(‘S not result ii\ a strong school." 

A disiinyt evidcmce of progress is seen in tlic, demand for postgrad- 
uate work. It i.s (‘iicouniging to find so large a numher of * g:ni(iuate 
nurses se<‘king opportuniti(‘s for furth^^ training and knowledge, 
hut it is (listurhing to note that their Jaudahlo demand can not ho 
ade(piatek met at present in most hospitals, since in order to 
.secure a mininuihi of ‘aetiial instruction they arc obliged to perforin 
a maximum of seniee forllu* hospital. There is great need of care- 
ful study of graduate work in nursing and of the organizathm of 
suitable eoui*ses to meet well-ddincd needs.' Apart from the schools, 
hut reacting constantly upon them in a way both stimulating and 
helpful,, have b('cn the stc^ady advances in h'gishitiop; enactments * 
governing the examination •and ^gistration of profe.ssionnl nurses 
are now on. the statute books in 31 States. Tlney have proved a 
powerful agency in promoting the hotter education of nurses and in 
bringing up the standards of tr aining scdiools. ♦ 

The most important evidence of progress and th^ most sigpificant 
•Is- the endowment in November, 191(h of a department of gradfiate 
work for nurses at Teachers ('ollege, ( oluinl)ia pnivei*sity, -New York. 
This is the outcome of a course in hospital c(’onpniy established at 
the college in 1899 by the American Sbedety of Superin tend ertls of 
Training Schools for purses and maintained by them until 1910> 
Lacking, however, adeqiTate financial support, the woi;k could not ho 
satis flic to rfiy developed, and its endowinent by Mis. Ilclrn IIartl(*y 
Jenkins, a tnistee of Teachers College, place.s the work upon a per- 
nwnent and stable basis and opens the way for long-needed devel- / 
opments. The amount of the gift is'S15p,000, and it marks the^ 
first effort in this country to make suitable financial provision 
any part of the oclucation of nurses. . . i 

The depfu'tmcnt thus endowed is called Nursing and Ileal tl/ the 
latter part of the title serving to indicate the scope of its work. Lt * 
now embraces three main divisions of work an<l prepares, firot, 
teaching and supeiTLsion in training schools for nurses; soceJul, fm* 
administration jn hospitals and training schools; and third, jtor the 
more disCinctly social and preventivo branches of nursing, teuch as 
visiting nursing, school and municipaUnursing, sanitaiy mspection, 
etc. C'ourses are appropriately grouped and arranged in prAaration 
for each of those fields of work. ^ ' 7 

For the ^cial field, courses in the college and universit^j are supr 
plemented by-work in the school of philanthropy, in seltlemehts, 

• and in the tnuoicipal health department. ^ I 

The requirements for Admission to the department of graduate' 
wofk are oompletion of an approved course in a secondamor normal 
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school, followed hy a course of twePor three years in a training school 
of acrc])UMl standards, Tlutty-fivo students entered the department 
last year. 

The enhu’gcniont of the prof<*ssional field is continuous. rNot onl3-5 ^ 

^ has tlie sfKM’ializing ten<l(*ncy of tlie day brought into existence ne>v 
forms' of activity witiiin those branches — institutional, private, and 
social— -in which nui'S(‘s have long been engaged, but new typ/?s of 
work are developing, and entirely now social and public demwuls 
’ ar<* bcbig uande upo/i tlu* nurse. , , 

Moreover, it is umpn^st ion able that, however largely supply 
“':'’"^ed (lemand inj/tlier l^ields of work, tliis at pn^sent does not hold 
true of musing, for*('\Tn in the older branedu's’ of W'ork, wliich have 
h('en longest estaldi^ied and are best known, the demand for properly 
trained. and comf^etent workers is beyond the fjupply, ^vliile for all 
of the higher ami more important positions in hospitals and training 
schools, and for t lie equally important fields o( .social and civic work 
which are rapidly opening up, there is as yet no adequate supply. 

In institutions, such as hospitals and training schools, where 
formerly the superintendent of nurses was the solo ollicer pf adminis- 
tration and instrviefion (exclusive always of the instruction einhodied 
in the ^oui’S(*s of lectures T>v physicians), or ^yhere at most she had 
* one assistant to aid in supervision and instructfbn, there ^^^ll now^ 
iit most larger schools, ho found a graded staff of assistants and 
supervisors. The double ollice held by the superintendent of nurses # 
is n^w pretty gener'^.ly recognized by thfe additional and appropriate > 
title of prihcipal of the training school, - ^ 

» An interesting outcome of the efforts to improve training schools 
c . hy 4 hotter organization of teaching is found in the creation of new 
position^nvolving little or no execiit ive work and providing^a fairly 
well-defined fiel’d of instruction calling for trained teachers. • . 

addition to these important developments in training schools 
and in tlic nursing departments hospital work, there is an inter- 
esting and growing field for graduate iiui*ses in actual hospital admin- 
istration, and the larger number of moderate sized, and*almost all of 
the smaller,- hospitals throughout the country select trained nurses 
ns sii|X!rinten(lcnts> lu the State of New York the iUspector reported 
I’eeently that* nbput 55 per cent of the on tire number of hospitals ^ 
answering to this description were under the direction of nuji^es. 

Other types of institutions are the various saiiitaii^for the treatment 
of tuberculosis, for the care of children, funcouvalescents, fresh air . 
homes, and those of a kindred nature wliich are preventive in purpose ^ 
'^09 well os .charitable, and which have frequently .important educa- 
tional foutmres in their work. . • . 

* *^Vhe tendency toward specialization which is developing in insti Ai- 
tipna is hlso observed ^ s grov^ing feature of private nursings and ^ 
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tWre an increasing call for nurses who haye received soifie special 
preparation beyond that which the ordinary training school offers, 
% the care* of certain special forms of disease — notably, for instance, 
the nervous disorders of different types, and certain diseases of 
infants and children where there are great disturbances of nutrition. 
Dr. Lewellys Barker, physician in cKief to Johns Hopkins Hospital, 

. says of the development in these directions: 

On looking over the hi^tor>' of nurning, I have been very mu«h struck with the 
rapid expan«ioii of the work intruHt(xi to iiurycs. Ilinust be remembered that fonnerly 
pUyyicianH did, or tried to do, noairly everything which is now done by the hurc; 
even the care of the bed, of the linen, bathing was formerly a part of the 

phytii 9 uui*H work in tne hp^pilal ward^. soon demonstrated that a lai'ge part 

of word work could be better done by thetn than by physician?, and, more and more, 
routine raeasurea have been placed in their hands. Anyone who works in a hospiul 
realizes that this transfer of n>utine from the physician to the nurne is still going on 
and til is may account for an ocoariionul misunderstanding luThaps aa to what ia a 
nurse’s duty and what a ph\siciau*e. I b^eve that nurses will do, well to welcome, 
rather than n»sbit, every addflional opporUinity for service, and the tini^ may not 
be far distant when nurses will not cfnly coui/ the pulse, l‘?,ke the teinpemturo, ro('ord 
the blood pressure, sterilize instruments, Mparo dressings, eU./but will do far more, 
iucludtng, perhaps, sometimes many ofthe routine laboratory examinations now 
made by })hysu iaja8. Indeed, there is already a demand for trained nurses who can 
make leucocyte counts, heinoglohin determinationSr*quantitative esiimatee of sugar 
and albumin, and sf'ientific dietary calculations and w'eighings. 

Thus far, nurses have, for the Voet part, been content to bo general practitioners of 
nurging, but already some have begun to specialize, and it neetls only half an eye to 
see that the near future will be marked by an extension of this tendency to specializa- 
tion in nureing. WTiile each nurse should have a general training in fundunientals of 
the art, there Ls no reason why she should not, like the physician, choose somo one 
particular field of work which appeals to her interest and for which her natural talents 
may make her especuilly suitable. The time is fast approaching when we shall have 
nurses who attend chiefly or solely obstetrical case.s others who care only for pediatric 
casee, only for nervous and mental cases, only for fever cases, only for operati\*c case.s 
only for metabolic cases, etc. Nurses who desire successfully to specialize will 
be compelled to acquire unumial training and experience, just aa is the medical 
rtlHX'ialist- ♦ * * 

Nuiaing is the one profession in which all, men as well as women, will admit that 
women excel men. It is highly ^esirablo that a sufficient number of the women of 
* the better class be attracted to this work. If wo expect to draw the bust women into 
trained nursing, we must do what we can to make the rewards what they should be. 
The pecuniary return is not the only one to bo cc^sidered. The kind of education 
given, the social regard insured, the interests aroused, the careers opened up, are 
re^ly more motivating than’ any mere monetary conaideratiou. As long as nurses 
were drawn from the lower classes and as long as the training was merely manual and ' 
not intellectual, there could be no profession of htirsing. Now that nur^|ng is 
ever new incentives, the position of the trained nuree has become more elevated, the 
educational standards are high, the time of nuiBing has become long enough to permit 
of tboroughnesB without overtaxing, the material position of nurees is being improved, 
,the oppottunitiee for higher careers in "nursing are multiplied, wo find the profession 
appealing more and more to the best class of woman. (The Johns Hopkins Nutsm 
Alumius Magadne, June, 1909, pp. 84^.) * ^ 
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Nowhere, how#er, has the growth of opportunity for nurses been 
80 great as in the field w^hich may be broadly termed that of social 
welfare. Under the form and 'title of district and ^’isiting nursing, 
a system of acti\rities has been developeil wliMi makes of the nurse 
not only a skilled agency for riie relief of suffering, but a teacher of 
sanitaiy -ami healthful living,* and a power for the prevention of 
ilisease. This is looked upon as oiig of the most promising move- 
ments of luoilern times for soeial lietterment. 

'Brielly renewed, these various phases of work include ordinary 
ilistrict nui’sing among the sick poor, in which, according to Jliss 
Waters’ Visiting Nui'siiig in the Unitetl States, there were engaged, 
in 1909, associations, large and small, and something under 1,500 
nurses. ReVent reports bring tlie latter number up to nearly 2,000. 
"The' important special branches of this work are school nursing, 
tuberculosis work, infant welfare work in milk stations ami chnics, 
si>ci|d. service work in hospitals, dispensaries, and elsewhere, and 
welfaic w'ork in factorie.s, department stores, and other imlustrial 
^ml commercial fiehls; while insurance luii'sing, the most recent form 
of preventive work, does not separate ilsidf from regular visiting 
nui’sing and may touch at certain points ^ilmost any plwise of these 
various branches of work, -^latemit y and contagious work' are very 
special branches too little developed apart from institutions to be 
included here.^ 

The social-service ilepartments, which have been recently deveUjjed 
in connection with many leading hospitals and which are largely 
umler the direction of nurses, afford peculiarly interesting anil valu- 
able opportunities for public service. The term ‘‘social servricc'’ is 
made to cover many activities on behalf of the patient who may have 
just entered ot just departed from the hospital; but the main, purpose 
of this new department of hospital work is the definite one of doing for- 
the patient, tluuugh proper dianficls and agencies, certain things 
which are essential for^iis physical and mental welfare, and wdiichthe 
hospital can no* do for him unaided. It is the Avenue tlirough wliich 
the hospital sijpks for the ailvancoment or completion of its own work,*- 
for special expert diJtgnosis, advice, and 'aid in matters affecting its 
patients, but not necessarily phys^^ in their nature. 

If, in some directions, Tiiese activities seem remote from those fields 
of service for the sick into which the nurse is usually led directly from 
her hospital training, the fact that she has not sought them but that 
they have sought her shows perhaps that the education, training, and 
discipline of a nurse do prove a valuable preparation for other work 
than nursing — a solid foundation upon which to build in many special 
directions. The profession of nursing is here taking bn fresh sig- 
nific^ce, and the nurse to-day who is coaaeniixig heiself with that 
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greatest ol all human problems' the protection of the health of the 
people, represents a comparatively new idea. She is not nurse in 
the usual acceptation of that term; she is a woman \4io has had the 
scientific training of a nurse, and her adequate use of this training 
wiU mako of her an important factor in the progress of the human race. 
In -the light of these now activities, which place new^ burdens and 
responsibilities upon^er' shoulders, her e<lucation becomes a mutter 
of large significance.’ 

In considering the activitu^ of these new fields and their inherent 
needs, Dr. C.,E. A. Winslow’, professor of biology, College of the City 
nf New York, says: 

All this requires ol»vioualy enough a highly train^d^ai?^ ppecialized expert. I have 
no knowledge of the re(iuii^itesi for “nick nursing,*’ InuTtis quite clear that in public* 

• health work the visiting nuive must be no empirically trained upper bedside Herv'iint. 
She mu^t understand thoroughly the general fundamental laws of hygiene and sanita- 
,tion, which meana a mastery of the principles of physiolog>'and bactcriolog>', and she 
musi have a minute grasp of their special application in the field of her own work, 
N^hetherit l>e sch(X)l nursing, tuberculosis nursing, or infant hygiene. She must know 
these things not merely as a practitioner hut as a teacher, which mean;;^not only a 
knowledge of details but a vision of their right relationship and a talent for effective 
preHentation. ^ 

Always there are the educational weaknesses inherent in an undertaking which ia 
not primarily educational in aim. 'The course Ls apt to l>e carelessly planned, the 
. teachers those who chance to' be avai^jihle, the teaching what they happen to find It 
easiest to give/kud the laboratory equipment hopelessly inatleciiiato. Moat funda* 
menfaltof all is the pri>blem of time. It is absurd to attemj)! to train the nurses we 
need for the public^health campaign by a course which involves 2 or 3 Hours a week of 
tbeorj* and 60 to GO hours in the wards, not hours of clinical imtruction, but for the 
^ moat part a routine of uneulightening and exhausting manual work. The relation 
betwqpn the hospital and the ^training school should f>e a e>Tnbiotic one; it more 
nearly resembles a case of simple parasitism. (^‘Tho rGle of thp visiting nurse in the 
campaign for public health,” hy C. E. A: Winslow. American Journal qf Nursing, 
AuV. 1911, PP. 917-918.) 

The extraordinary development of the work of the district nurse 
and its intrinsic importance have been 'admirably discussed b}' Dr. 
Henry Favill, superintendent of the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute. 
After pointing out that because of her e^ential adaptability to the 
situation, whatever it may be, the district nurse is weflRed as school 
nurse^ insurance nurse, industrial nurse, and in other different cj\pac- 
^ ities, he says that in this visiting-nurse problem the great question 
now is that of expansion, which is inevitable; that we have arrived 
at practically an ‘‘impasse/* He says: 

point has t>eea reached where the etructure is greater than the foundation, and 
the foundations have got to be broadened to insure the* Btability of the euperstruoture. 
* * ' * Shall we follow the legitimate evolution of this medico-eociologic time or 
‘ ahfdi we set arbitrary definitlonato which it shall be confined ? ^ And this is a question 
wUch faM us as a\very important question, because no work, which has in it the 
inherenivalues thati^in dds system of visiting.imM luu any exciue lor being }€k>pard> 
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ized by mtftakes, and the oldigations to settle this question wisely and broadly are, 
enormous. (Address at twenty-fifth anniversary of founding of Boston Dis^ct N ursing 
Aiwociation, by Henry Baird Fa\dll, H. D. Americ'an J< imal of Nursing, Oct*, 1911, 
pp. dl-12.) 


They show definite achievement and unquestionable advance. There 
are, however, evidences of another nature to be weighed, which show 
that temlencies/are not all in the direction of progress ami that some 
are markedly subversive of it. Reactionary ieleas have taken distinct 
shape in'certain places, and destructive forces are constantly at work. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy and certainly the most interesting and 
dramatic instance in recent years of reaction working freely against 
nursing education was seen in New \ ork in 1907, wdien, during a brief 
period, moved apparently by a common impulse, three important 
training schools, thfe New York, the Roosevelt, and the New York 
City, abolislied the thr,ee years of training which had been in opera- 
tion for several years and returned to the original course of two years, 
abbreviating the curriculum to correspond and making other radical 
changes. This movement seemed to be the outcome of distinctly local 
feeling. It w^as limited to a few institutions and does appear to 
^ have had am' effect, upcm the general situation. 

The condition in training schools which is causing grave concern 
among those who have long been struggling tojmprove the education 
of nurses is the persistence of low stand arils for admission. The 
enormous multiplication of hospitals and sanitaria throughout the 
country, with the consequent unrestricted development of training 
scRools as a part of their w'orking organization, hailed to a very large 
demand for students essentially iov utilitarian purposes. No adequate 
supply could bo secured tlirough the usual sources with the mainto- 
tenance of suitable standards, and such standards have therefore been 
lowercsl or sacrificed to meet the current noedaof institutions. Over- 
whelming evidence is available from training schools and from public 
and private soflrees showing the inferiority from almost any con- 
ceivable or tenable standpoint of tlife majority of present camlidates 
* for admission to training schools. Some readjustmerit is needed of the 
conditions under which students w'ork. Some. reconstruction ia imper- 
ative of a %}"8tem of education which was admirable when it was estab- 
lislied 60 years ago, for other^efOucational advantages vrere then not 
availfible. But it is out of ifight relationship with the thought and 
methods of education to-da^. y 

The subject is discussed in detail in. the following pages, with some 
Suggestions as to the direction which these changes should take. 


The evidences of progress thus measured are clear and considerable. 
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RELATION OF. TRAINING SCHOOLS TO HOSPITALS. 


It should constantly be home in raind, in discussing the education 
of Jiurses, that training schools throughout this country are estab- 
lished as integral parts of hospitals and are conducted \n all (heir 
functions under the control and general direction of hospital authori- 
ties. Recent statistics frohi nearly 700 training schools show ihat 
not more than 6 of them were established on any other basis than this, 
and that the hospital and the school are, as one response to the ques- 
. ^n on this subject stated, ‘‘all one.’^ AJI schools are therefore in 
one sense proprietar}', -The system is universal, and it has become 
so for several reasons. 

The first 4uul most obvious peasor;, and the one most generally - 
ach^anced, is that the school forms the most economical way by which ' 
the sick in the hospital can be nursed with a reasonabh^ degree of 
efficiency. Under almost any conceivable condition's in hospitals 
this would probably hold true, and it is unquestionably a strong 
factor, perhaps the controlling factor, in the entire situation. But it 
• ' should not be accepted as the only one. iVfter giving the fullest 

recognition to this important aspect ofThe situation, after according 
due weight to the advantages which this school system pro\’ide8 for 
proper organization and direction of nursing work an d u T U trol of 
the workers^ there yet remain other anddess tangible reasons which 
should 'none the less be considered. There is somethlnj^ in the spirit 
, which theyoung at udent brings fo her work, the ardor and ent husiaam 

in acquiring new and wonderful knowledge, and in testing her daily 
increasing skill, which is a genuine and valuable asset to tlio liospital. 

It is indeed a matter of history and of fact unquestioned to-day that 
the hospital owes much of its present status, its position in the com- 
munity, and its powers in many important directions, to the presence 
within it of an organized body of women whose prevailing charac- 
teristics have been and are of a high order. The search will he long 
# before there will be found any body of persons, either students or 
workers, animated by higher ideals of service, guided by nobler tr^uli- 
tions of duty and devotion, willing to render a larger measure of self- 
^sac^cing ^nd courageous labor for others. The standing of a hbs- 
^ pital in a community may usually be measured by the character of 
its nursing staff, ancf if it desires to prosper and to progress it must 
» always be able to stand the test in that direction. 

To preserve these high ideals and tro<litibns which the foundei^s of 
(he ewl/ training schools established and their followers have tried^ ^ 
•to uphold and cherish, and at the same time to add to the value and 
maintain the dignity of nursing by fostering its eveiy effort toward* 
y - larger intc^eotual growth, toward m^re definite educational stand- 
Q . ^ a^8, as welLas toward increasing skill tod technical efficiency, are 
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the important functions of the modem training: school. Any condi- 
tions, t^^erefore, In the hospital or out of it which affect or threaten 
to affect the training sHiool to the jnjur\' of tho^se ideals, traditions, 
and standards becoriie of immediate and direct im])ortance to the 
hos])ital, as well as to the cntjre community. 

It is therefore with the interests of the hosjdtal in naind. as wellas 
tlie interests of students and the public wliom they will eventually 
sen’e. that some of fliose who have been for many v(*ars studying 
closely the problems of nurses’ education are asking i/ the present 
system which has finally placed the hospital in full and unquestioned 
control of the education of nurses will prove favorable to the best 
educational growth and developnieiit, to the preser\uition of tliose 
high trnditioiu*, 'Standards, and ideals wdiich, important in all profes- 
sions, are essential in nursing. It is iho belief of many of those who 
have l(]ng l>een ideiitilied trainiag-sdiool and hospital work. :.'id 
who have been largely instrumental in creating and upbuilding m 
both hospital and school such educational standards as now-prevail, 
that the principle of absolute control by tbe hospital is unsound and 
that in ])ractk*e it (1im*s react unfavorably upon tiie' education and 
training of nurses. It is tlieir- belief that this system of control 
affects profoundly the essential matters of standards of adinLssion, 
hours of work, l(*nglh of course, conditions of student Uf(*, and, above 
all, the freedom of tlu* school to devcloj') the education of luii'se^ in 
n'sponse, not oidy to the eiirrent needs of n particular institution, but 
to changing and growing social needs in the comnuinity' in which the 
educated nurse plays an increasingly important part . 

The attitude of ;iie hospital to this principh*, however, is (dearly 
delined in tlu* statement here ((.uoled from tlu* re|)ort on training 
schools roeently ])uI)iLslu*d by a special committee of the American 
Hospital Association. ^'Thc ^committee ha.s tried to consider the 
interests of the school apart from tlu*. .hospital whorover possible. 
At the same time the committee recognizes that the training school 
is an int(*grnl part of, and subordinate to, tlu* hos|)ital.” (The IntcT- 
nationnl 1 lospitaT Rec^ord, Sept. lo. 1000, p. 0.) And iu5 if in proof 
of the soundness of this contention history |Mnnts lo.thc early li^aining. 
schools of th{« country’, Rellevuo ui Now Vork/ the Massachusetts 
General in Boston, aiul others of a later date, Web ns the Albany' 
(N. Y.) draining School, which, originally cstablisaod by bodies out- 
side of an*^ independent of tlui hospitals, were tWable to retain that 
status and have found it neccssniy' to place thomsolvos wholly or 
largely under hosjntal government. 

In order that the full value of the school to the hospital may bo 
more clearly uiuletstood^it should be.explaincd that an actual nursing 
staff for the hospital is created by the establishment in it of a school 
of uxiramg, and; through^ the organization of its student body intp a 
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corps of ^workers of various grades — probationer, juliior, senior — 
adjusted to the varying needs of the hospital. The hospitaLitself 
becomes the school, and the actual daily and nightly routiho of work 
in its wards and other departments stands for a system of education. 
The supervision which would ordinarily be required for the proper 
conduct of the work becomes arprm of instrut tion ; the superv isors 
or head nurses are, as a rule, theynstructors; the superintenden^f 
nurses is also the principal of the training school. The entire burden, 
in fact, of the actucd care of the sick and of their immediate surround- 
ings rests upon the students of the school; and in many hospitals, 
particularly those of moderate size, the students are also filling execu- 
tive official portions as head nurses, assistants, night supervisors. 
In these capacities they are responsible for the superv ision and direc- 
tion 9 f the work of younger students and for much of their practical 
instruction. Under such a general system the training of nurses lias 
been carried on during the 40 years that have elapsed since the schools 
were first established in this country'; under it to-day about 30,000 
students are being trained, and the idea is now firmly entrenched in 
the public mind that the only available way by which the hospital 
can secure an adequate nursing staff for its patients is through the 
student body of a school w’hich the hospital establishes, owns, and 
controls. 

The immediate advantages of this system do not lie wholly w ith the 
hospital, for the student receives, without incurring aijy e\pons #.>3 for 
tuition, board, lodging, laundry, and usually uniforms, such educa- 
tion and training as the hospital is prepared or willing to offer, and 
tliis, even when poor in character and meager in amount, is ahvays 
of definite material value to her, enabling her os a rule to become self- 
supporting a.s soon as she leaves the hospital. 

/ 

PAYMENT TO STUDENTS. * 




In the majority of schools the student’s services U) tfie hospital are 
distinctly recognized by (he payment of a small sum of money 
monthly, stated to cover expenses of uniforms and textbooks, but 
ordiiiarily more than double the amount needed for these pitt*iK>scs. 
It is estimated that expenses for uniforms and textbooks do not 


usually exceed $50 per student annually, wiiilo the sum of money 
f pmvided students for this purpose is seldom leas than $84 per annum, 
and it freqiTently goes as high as $120 per annum. Formerly these 
money paymente were higher, ranging from $120 to $180 annually, 
and were not infrequently referred to in the announcements as wages. 
Bui of late years the amount has been gradually lessened, until $3 a 
month appears to be the sum given in the laqger number of schools. 
Recent reports show that in 24 schools, largely those of higlrstanding,. 
^the practice hae been a^bandoned altogether, and the money thus re<> 
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leased is appl^d in some measure to improvements in educational 
^methods. Its cssentinhobligation to the student, the hospital does, 
however, clearly; recof^nize, ns is sliown hv the statement commoxJy 
found in ti*aining school annoiinccnicnts that an ample equivalent for 
the st'rvices rendered by the student is providotl in the education and 
training ofTcred. What that equivalent shall he is naturally deter- 
mined entirely by the hospital, which luw thus established an educa- 
tional system and assumed educational functions. 

Tile hospital of modern days, with its iinproyed facilities fou* the 
trcntnient of disease and enuMgcncfcs, in the way of phvsiciaiis, nui'sos, 
buildiiigs, and equipment, has become a popular institution, and no 
conununity, liowover small, likes to bo without resources of this 
nature- Physicians, realizing tlie better opportunities which the 
hospital usually offers for the exercise of their skill and for the re- 
covery of tlieir patients, press its ndvantagas, and a change in public 
sentiment toward the hospital has gradually come about wliich has 
resulted in a remarkable ’increase yi tlie building of such institutions. 
This is espeeialiy* marked in the smaller towns and communities. 

■\ 

TYPES OF HOSPrTAlS. 


In type„ character, and capacity, ns well as in aims and purposes, 
these niodcrn hospitals sliow the widest variations. In type there 
will he found a long list of institutions, including: (1) The large 
municipal hospitals for the treatment of al] classes of^disease 
ami of ])utients (v\ith the exception of private paving patients); 
(2) the large^ endowed hospitals, such as are found in some numbers 
in all of our large cities, general in the sc‘op<j of their work and treat- 
ing all classes of persons; (:i) the smaller liosjutals of a somewhat 
similar type in the smaller towms and^comi^iunitles; (4) the special 
hospitals, such ns those devoted especially to (a) surgery, (5) ei?icr-* 
geney work,^) obstetrics,' {d) nervous disordci's, (r) diseases of 
women, (j) disonsos of infanta and children, (^) diseases td.tho special 
senses, namely, the* eye, ear, throat, and the skin, {h) tuberculosis, 
(/) contagious and infectious diseases, (j) dvronic and incurable dis- 
onlcrs, and (k) convalescents. These may be maii/tnined by public 
fumkfor the benefit of ,the public, by private cbhtrihutions for the 
same purpose, or by private capital for private jirofit. , 


/ 


- HOSPITAL CAPACITY. 

In capacity the variationa are naturally ^'B^y great. Statisticapn 
tliis point show that in 692 hospitals reporting to tho Bureau of Edu- 
cation the range is (exclusive of State institutions for the insane) 
from 6 bods up to 600. About 60 per cent of the entire numh«r have 
a -daily average of under 76 patients, and 172 hospitals, or about 26 
26160*-12 2 , 
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per cent of the whole nuAiber, have a daily average of not more than 
2& patients'. 

The capacity in these hospitals is as follows: 

^ Uosplluls. 

4 to 10 paticnU daily were in 

10 to 15 patientrt daily wero f(iunn in. 

15 to 20 patients daily were fouml in 5H 

20 lo 25 patients daily wore found in'. 

* t 

Tutnl..' 172 

• Tliirty-nine hospitals did nut reply to lids <pK’sliun. 

RELATION OF CAPACITY TO AVERAGE NUMBER OF PATIENTS. 

The average daily nuinber of patients is used here rather than the 
stated -number of beds because it lias been found aft<T eareful study 
and (‘omparison that the number of beds«s no true guide to the actual 
daily number of patients. ^Tliis average daily number of patients in 
nearly 50 per cent of ho.spitals of the clas.s referred tt> has been h^und 
not to exceed one-half the hospital’s capacity in number of beds; in 
about 75 per cent of these lu)spitals the average number of patients 
daily was not over three-fourths of the hospital's capacity, and in no 
instance in this group was the hospital used apparently up to its 
stated capacity* in beds. In all but 5 of the 172 small hospitals (aver- 
aging 25 patients tlaily or under) training schools were maintained, 
and 100 of tlieih required three years for the ooinplotion of the course 
of training. To the suggestion that probably some of those afliliatc 
with larger hospitals, the answer is that 31 hospitals reported some 
such ^irrangemcnt covering from 3 to 0 months, hut that 1 15 hospitals 
out of the 172^111(1 lu) alliliations, and the remaining nimiher over- 
looked the question on this subject. 

, The number of beds in a hospital ha.s an important bearing upon 
the educational facilities it ofTers. Taken in connection with the 
varieties of scrncc, the pumbor of beds nlfords some idea of the scope 
of work in a hospital, of the amount ant! variety of opportunity which 
it alTords^for the pbsorvation and study of disease *a ml for training in 
the practical procedurea in nursing. 

The a^)ility of the hospital to give a thorough and complete training 
in nursing/ rests then mainly upon two conditions: Fii*st, the 
character, variety, and extent of its service; second, the state of its 
ftnancea. The first condition determines 'whether or not it alTords 
suitable and suificient opjx)rtunitiefl for instruction and training; 
the second indicates its ability to provide suitable instructors, equip- 
ment, accommodation for students, and otlicr appurtenances of a 
* school. If the* hospitral treatt^medical, surgical, and obstetMcal 
patients, and lulmits children as well as adults of both sexes, it comes 
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imder the hcud of general hospitals, and as such may be considered a 
suitable ground for the general training and eclucation of nurses. It is 
obvious that. 4Jie question of numbers must bkconsidered here, and 
that the very small hospitals, even though sorr/c of them may justly 
claim to bo general in i\y / scope of their work because they treat ail 
classes of ctises, are to(i restricted in actual numbers of I'jntionts to 
ttilord the requisite opjxrrt unities for ohsoi'Viition an<l experience. 

REQUIREMENTS IN CAPACITY FOR MAINTAJNING TRAINING SCHOOL. 

The New York State Kducation Depart in^t. in its registration of 
niii-ses’ training schools, states that — 

the lin.-jpiuils with whicli .siu*h seh(K)ls are cunnccted inuHt have not less than 50 l)e(lri 
and a ilail}- avenige of patioius. Each hed raimt moot the roquiremontn nhthe State 
hoard of i liarities aa to air «i)ae(‘. The hospital ahoiild provide experience in tlie fol- 
lowing; departmonta of nursing; Medical, aurgif'ah f)bstctriral, and pediatric. Train- 
iog pcIkkiIh connectetU witli the liospitala not providing adequate opportimitica for 
experience in all of the alxivc departmciUa must hccorne afliliatod ^nth institutions 
approved aa giving aiicli exi>ericncc. (Edtication Department, Bulletin. Albany, 

N. Y., July 1, 1911, p. 5.) 

The committeo on training schools of the American Hospilal Asso- 
ciation, in considering this (lucstion in a recent report, .saysf 

It ia tlie aense of the committee that hospitals of leas than 25 beds which can not 
aililiaie or maintain some asstK'htlion with larger institutions,, on account of their 
isolatedvir fmaiicial condition, should not attempt to maintain training *a-hcK)l8 for 
tlie training of nurses. (The Intoniatiorjal Ilospiiul Uecord, Sept. 15, 1909, p. 8.) 

The Koval British Nurses’ .VssociaLion recognizes hospitals having 
40 beds and upward as qualified to train nurses and excludes the rest. _ • 
Other advocates for nurses’ registration in England arc pressing for a 
rule cxcl tiding nil hospitals below 50 beds from this privilege, (The 
Hospital, l^ondon, Oct. 24, 1908, p. 103,) 

The national committee on Red Cross nursing sendee has taken 
a similar stand, and at its regular meeting in Boston, June 1, 1911, ‘ 

decidetrthat ^‘only those nurses should be eligible for enrollment 
who are graduates of training schools connected with general hospitals 
of at least 50 beds, unless the applicant has had subsequent hospital 
experience or postgraduate work,” (American Journal of Nursing, > 
Sept., 1911, p. 1033.) 

Such a minimum requirement as has been established in New Y’'ork 
State is a definite gain, in that it recognizes the ncchssity of some 
standard where educational work is carried on. The minimum is 
still low, however, aujl should, be so considered. The difficulty in 
exercising any real control in this situation is great, since, although 
it is not so stated, the small hospital, as a rule, does consider itself 
helplessly dependent on the training school to cany on its work. 
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Dr. Henry M. Hurd, of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, puts the matter, 
very clearly in a recent article. lie says: 

In ^me of theee smaller, unendowed hoepitals, to procure graduate nurw« for their 
service might incur an outlay which would imperil the very existence of the hospital. 
Hence the need of a training school for nursi's with a small salay roll, instead of a large 
one. (“Sute registration and the O(lut;;ition of nurses in th^l'nitod States.’^ The 
Nuraing ^^^^or, London, Apr. 17, 1000.) 

SPECUL HOSPITALS. 

Specialization in medicine Inis led, naturally, *to the (lovelopnirnr~ 
of special hospitals or sanitaria tk^igned to treat either a particular 
fonn of disease or a particular class of indmduals. Examples of this* 
type may ^e found in those special hospitals for the treatment of 
women. Such institutions have been springing uj) rapidly for years 
in all fairly well sktled parts of the country, and now exist in large 
numbers. majority of these are purely surgical in nature, fre- 

quently limited to gAmecological disorders only, usually sniall./in 
capacity, owned and managed by a physician or a sm^all corporation, 
and, as a rule, devoted exclusively to private, paying pafients. They 
are essentially commercial in character, intent; and methods. About 
16 per cent of the 692 hospitals reporting to. the Bureau of Educor ' 
tion came under this classification, in that they were special, or 
•.private, or both. 

As regards essentially private institutions, devoted to the care of 
paying patients, affording, fpr training, meager opportunities in a 
restricted field, it w^oukl seera^ if the question of *a school for the 
education of nurses could hardly arise; yet, private and special hos- 
pitals and sanitaria of this type, ia numbers, have not hesitated to 
announce themselves ready to receive pupils and meet the obliga- 
^ tions wliicli a school of nursing involves. Such special branches Of 
work as these hospitals offer are frequently found as a part of the 
system of a general hospital, and in those it is considered that from 
four t(f six' mofltlis affords ajnple time and opporUnity for training 
the nurse in any one such b. onch, the briefer period named being the 
comtnonly accepted period. Longer training in such special branches * 
of w'ork is only recomnumded in those cases where the student, after 
having received the full ^neral groundwork, wishes to devote herself 
solely to a special field of work, such, for instance, os surgical nursing, 
op obstetrics, or the care of patients with nervous disorders, or the 
core of children. Yet a course of training for*fturses covering tliree 
full years is quite commonly found in hospitals of the special tyi>e. 

, UtaiZINO STUBBHTS. 

/ 

Not only ia all the general nursing in these hospitals done through 
the servjpea of the students, but in certain instances the students 
themsdvM ben^me an actual soiu^ of .direct Imd^consid^able profit 
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to the institution. This happens when the student enters such a 
private hospital for two or three years and is placed at a very early 
stage of her Kferk upon special duty with a single patient, a consid- 
erable fee being charged for her services. In some instances it is 
said that jiupils are kept at such special individual work during the 
greater portio i of the course of their so-called training, the fees' fbr 
their services going directly to the management. 

But this dtes r,zt exhaust the methods by whi(*h hospitals can 
utilize for their own jirofits the services of their students. 

Out of the entire 692 hospitals from which statistics were recently 
received, 248 were found sending out their jiupils into families in the 
coiimuinity for private nursing, for periods ranging from 2 to 26 
weeks, the payment for this service in almost all instances going 
directly to the hospital. It was difficult to secure explicit information 
as to the amount of time which student nurses really are devoting 
to outside work of this nature. Fifty-tiine hospitals stated that 
they sent out their students, but omitted any reply to the question 
asking. about the average amount of time in which the student was 
so o<cupied, using merely the vague but suggestive phrases ‘‘time 
varies,” ‘’as needed,” or “subject to call.” 

It can be readily seen how the 'ctfort to guard the education of 
nurses by suitable legislation won hf lift erf ero with such exploiting of 
the ])upil iu\rse, and it is a well-known fact that the most persLstont 
op])onciUs of such legislation in the various States have been found 
ainong those representing such hospitals — those wdiose financial 
interests were involved in maintaining the status quo. 

TherQ arc schools which include in tlieir curriculum a brief course 
in visitbig nursing, and certain students may elect tliis work^among 
the sick in thojioorer districts. VtIus is always done without payment , 
of any kind. 

There are also occasional instances of emergencies in small com- 
munities where fully (JuSlified nurses are not reatlily available, wJiicli 
may be temporarily met through some incmlier of the nursing staff 
of the liospital. Such instances as these are not included in the situa- ♦ 
tion above described, Tlus discusses the practice of sending (hit popil 
nurses duri^ their training .to-rarn money for. the hospital, and urges 
that as a practice it can not he too strongly condemned. 


HOSPITAL FINANCES. 

4 

A^Uming, however, that the hospital is neither special nor.^ivate, 
nor so very small as to be unserviceable, that in type, character, and 
capacity it afiords a suitable ground for the training of nurses, there 
should, it would seem, be some assurance that it ^^financially able- 
to carry the doublet> burden of a hospital and a school, that itr can 
meet the expenses of its oym work, and in laddition can provide in 
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aomtv reasonable measure at least for the common fundamental needs 
of a HchooL * . *' 

.^"ow, it is not goncruUy understood Vhat extraordinarily expensive 
0 plac(is hospitals are to maintain^ tlio work in them goes,ow unceas- 
ingJy day and idf'ht, and service must be provided mcordin^dy. The 
^ service must be in the main of an exceptionally hij^h type^ tliere must 
be certain traineil and skilled workers, the* appliances are almost 
invariably costly in nature, tjie eciuipment must be liberal enoii^di to 
moot any emergopey, it must stand the wea^ and tear-of us(* for 24 
hours out of the 24. Tlie food tni^ht to be the best in (|uahty, tlie 
best and purest milk, the freshest eg^^, good meats and v(*getabh*s 
and fruits; drugs, disinfectants, and dressings are costly, and tlndr 
use is enormous. While every hospital should be watchful of expenses, 
too rigid economy in any one of thl' above matters nnly defent tOe 
. very purpose of tlie institution. The majority of hospitals^ are engaged 
in a consthnt struggle to ^nako ends meet, and it is rare to hear of one 
that lias aiL ineomo lurjje enough to fully and satisfactorily mi'ct its 
legitimate expenses. How, then, c^n it adequately meet tlic equally 
legitimate expenses of a school '^ It has no margin for edinnitional 
needs, and hospital authorities confronted daily with, the jiressiug 
problem of actual necessities in the way of areoininpdation, food, 
clothes, drugs, appliances, and e(|uij>inent are often and not unnaturall v 
• impatient with requests from the head of the training stdiool for 
^ptoper consideration for the needs of her department; 

^ To payior instructors, books, teaching material, and otlihr of tho 
a inkiest necessities of a schoql, in the face of these iniperutivo hospital 
demands, &eems to them an uhjystifiable action. In the larger lios- 
pitals it is usually done with reluetaueo and inadequately; in the 
smollor it is usually not done at all. Yet schools can not^exist with- 
out instructors, without libraries, without classrooms, without 
teaching material. ’ 

VA^TIONS IN HOSPITALS. 

With hospitals of many types already existing, ^yith a tendency 
toward increasing specialization so clear that the dcvelopnicnt of new 
types seems inevitable, with wide variations in capacity and in variety 
of service even in those of the same type, and with essential dilTereiicos 
in character and methods of work, the difficulty of maintaining any 
serviceable uniformity in standards in the edueaJ;i_on of nursosds not 
only fornudable; it is insurmountable under present conditions. 
Tlie “equivalent in education” which hospitals offer their students 
must in the last analysis be determined, not by definite, recognized, 
and generally accepted standards, biit by the ability of each particular 
hospit^ to Measure up to such standard^and to provide adequate 
educational opportunities, by its sympathetic interest in the general 
V. eduCati^, and by a full acceptance of its* responsibilities 

obligations 44 die educational work it has undertakan. * 
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RELATION OF HOSPITAL TO ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS IN TRAINING 

SCHOOL. 


At tho vcrv^ outset, the hospitiU demonstrates its unfitness for thus * 
resf)onsil)ility in tho control it exercises over the selection of candi- 
(latt's for admission to the traininj^ school. The first function of the 
scliool is the ostiiblishmont of c(*rtain definite suitable requirements 
for admission, but the s<’hool, it must i^ways be rerneijibered, is the 
nursint' staff of the hospital. The first function of th(» hospital is to 
4 ^*' secure, enouf^h . workers of various p^ad(*s to mec't its 'daily needs, 
always immediate and urgent. Numbers of students it must have, 

' wlu'ther or not they meet such standards for atlmission as the school, 
to n^tain its fjinction, shouhl maintain. 

So lon^ as tluTe were few hospitals rccjuirinf^ students, and few . 
professions other than teacdiing and nursing opcui to women, thero 
\vere many more candidates for admission tt)* training sc^fools than ^ 
eouhld)e received ; a fairly ri^id system of selection prevailed, and those 
who (‘iitered and nmiained were well qualiOed to meet the educational 
and other t(‘sts'and demands of tho day. But wdth the remarkable 
atlvanees of recent y('ars in medicine and surgery, aided by a quicken- 
ing of social and philanthropic spirit widespread in its dimensions, 
hospitals have not only arisim in great numbers hi (yvery section of the 
country, hut those already in existence have been steadily enlarging 
and exfumding, and a continuous improvement and elaboration in ' 

• ' work ami teclmihiuj is taking place. One thousand three hundred 

' and sixty training schools are recorded in Sutton’s Hospital and In- 
stitutional Directory for 1010, With this rapid, growth in many 
directions has come a constantly increasing denied for students, and 
there is lunvygreat tlifnciilty in securing enough*o meet the needs of 
tlTe hospitallaml at the same time nu^tain even the most moderate 
% re(iuinun(Uit\(or mlmission, T\iero are,, it appears, not only too many 
hospitals in competition for tlm existing number of (jualified candi- 
dates, but there arc too many other interesting and less arduous 
occupations open to women to enable nuraiug, under present con- 
ditions, to hold its owii as an attractive field. 

With very few exceptions, all h'ospital;?, largo and ^moll, alike . • , 
confess a great and increasing difficulty in seciiong enough students 
to carry on their nursing work. This is a matter of common anxiety 
among training-school suiicrintondcjits and principals, and it is obvious 
that the flifliculty in this direction is serious, is growing, and that it , 
offers a great problem. The only way in which it appears to bo possf 
bio for tho hospital to deal with it, Ls by lowering stUj further the 
requirements for admission, ahready far too low, or by simply ignoring 
them altogether. ^ . 

The sUperintefndents of several important schools fraaidy admitted ' 
to the writer not long since that they had bee^ obliged, in order to ;; • ^ 
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get enough pupils to do the work, to bring into their classes entering 
that year a considerable number of students who ought not to have 
. been admitted, owing to their inability to* measure up to any satis- 
factory educational or cultural standards. Their reason for admitting 
these undesirable candidates was simply the necessity of getting the 
work in the hospital done. • 


CANDIDATES AND COURSES OF STUDY, 
* PRELIMINARY EDUCATION OF CANDIDATES. 


. Further evidence of the difficulty of securing students is the fact 
that in the State of New York, where the. requirement has been made 
of one year of liigh-school work for admission to training 34*hoolsj 
the efforts to have that one year removed as a requirement have been 
persistent and have come from some of the most representative hos- 
pitals. Their need for a large staff of workers is imperative, and it 
overshadows completely to them the need of the school that its stand- 
ards shall be maHitaincd. 

It is not assumed tliat these representative training schools could 
not attract a fair number of students of even much higher qualifica- 
tions than those stated in the requirements (the following^tatistics 
show tliat they can do so), but it is certain that they are unable at 
present to .attract enough to supply, adequately tlie needs of the 
hos])ital, and it seems tolerably clear that tlie principle of dependence 
upon the stujdent body for all of the .actual nursing work, and for a 
very considerable amount of other work, some purely domestic in 
nature, some supervisory, and executive, is so universally accepted 
and so deeply rooted as to render hospitals generally unwilling to 
tolerate any conditions wKich nffe<*t this principle and wliich require 
a modification or frank abandonment of the plnn and system upon* 
which it is based. 


Educational qualiji cations of SOS students forming the classes adm 
to 7 representative training schools in New York City 
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Ktluc^lion. 


CoUege; 

4 ye&it 

5 years 


2 years. 
1 year., 


-Narinal school 

High school or collegiate lastUme: 

4 yean 

3 yean 

Oyvars...., 

1 yeor. 
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Private i^ooti (from 1 toSyears) 

Academy 

Conution or grammar (supplemented In some Instances by a bu^ness course or some 
. Uutnictkia in dotncatlc sdenoe) 
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3 
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24 
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The points to be noted in the above are that* the proportio^i of 
students who fully meet the hij^hest requirement that has yet been 
made for admission in any training school, namely, high-school gradu- 
• ation, is not far below 50 per cent,, but that of the remaining number 
over 25,^per cent fall definitely below any suitable standards' u]>on 
whk’h a sound professional education can usually be buUt, and, 
furtilior, that the degree of attainments presented by these students 
sl#Vs such wide and striking difTercnces that the question at once 
arises, how is it possible to work out any uniform educational stand- 
ards in nursii'kg when handicapped at the very outset by the impossi- 
bility under present conditions of establishing and maintaining any 
unifhrmity in standards or roquiroments for admission. In any 
entering class of students in a tniiniqg school of good standing will be 
found all tht^lcgrees and shades of educational preparation, such as 
are included in the reports of the seven New York sc’hools, and still 
t^iore clearly are they showm in the following statisfics concerning the* 
educational qualiiig^tions oU students in the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital training school for nurses for a period of 16 years. 


JCduradonnl of irnining grhoo! purses in Johns Ifopkins Hospital, 



common school, and ended at the jige of 13 or 14 years, or who 
have had but one year of high school, or one or two years in private 
school or convent, enter training schools on identically the same 
terms ns do women bringing a college degree. The students enter 
the same classes and ^ke precisely the same courses;* no recognition 
or credit is, ns a rule, given the college woman for the higher qualifi- 
cations she presents or for previous work done, yet curiously enough 
in the announcements of most training schools will be found the' 
statenignt women of superior education preferred.” 

From the reports of 692 tTainii^ schpifis made in idli ip the ' 
of Educatioa, it appears th&i about 35 per cent of th^^tal . 
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number state a requirement of “high school oi*its equivalent;” about 
23 per cent call for one year of high-school work (or an equivalent); 
28 per cent call for notliing beyond the common school ; the remaining 
14 per cent either make no educational- requirements whatever, and 
say so in unmistakable terms, or hid^ate merely a preference. It 
has been found that the equivalent of high-school work cither of 
four years or one year must be interpreted ^\^th great liberality, so 
much so, in fact, that the former may be said to have little real sig- 
nificance in the majority of schools ns a. requirement for admission. 

The large, best-equipped, and vuil-kn own schools naturally attract 
the; most desirable candidates, yet not one of them is exempt from 
the necessity of admitting and keeping in the school pupils of j)iti- 
fuUy low' educational attainments and mental ability in order that 
there may be no disturbance or breakdown of the system which 
requires the . hosi)ital to be “manned” at all points throughout 
its departments with student nurses. In the smaller hospitals the 
situation is in the main much more diflic ult and pressing, and the 
principals of the' larger training schools are not infre(|uc,ntly a])iHAjiled 
to by their colleagues of the smaller to on to tiiem candidates who 
have failed to measure up satisfactorily to the standards of the larger 
school . 

The ultimate elFoct of the lowering of educational standards for 
admission to training schools is thus discussed by Miss L. L. Dock, 
honorary' secretary pf the International Council of Nurses. (A letter 
to hospital suporihtendentxS, by L. L. Dock. National Hospital Rec- 
ord, Jan. 15, 1900.) 

The plea for laxity in prcliinihary educational standarcle, low entranro. requirements 
for hoepital training rcHooIb, and even forahorter termnof traininjy, in often made with 
groat skill of afgument, and can be bo presented as to aonnd extn*inely plauaible, 
eapecially when pri'scnt diflicultics, graphically ]x)rtniycii and onTphatically dwelt 
upon, ore placed well to the forafrout of the statement. '* 

Yet it ifl a singularly ehoitBighted plea— that of providing at all costa for tlie ])resent 
without reflection as to the future. It is, indeed, atvonatatesmaulike typo of mind 
that can advocate a deliberate thoice of lower, instead of higher, Htaudards of odura- 
tion, because this kind of policy tends ultimately' to eelf-destnictioh. It is like^lhe 
pit that one dig^d and into which ho himself fell. 

Those who live in social setUemcntu, where there are many opportunities to obsorvo 
the curves of social tendencies, see daily evidences that the way for an inadequate and 
superficial education lies along the path of least resistance. No special pains ore 
needed to induce people to be poorjy educated; precisely^ the oppoaite, indeed, ia the 
actual case. Wliat with struggle for existence on thp one hand and the weight of 
inertia un the other, those who will be etandarcT bearers for worthy educational ideals 
and human progress must wage the most unremitting wtrfare that peace knows. » 

Our hospitals to^ay employ in their services eo l|ige an arpty of young women that, 
their indirect infbicnce on common school education is very great indeed. If they 
will continue to demand applicants of good preliminary education, the whole ciuse 
of popular education will be materially etrengthen^; but if they should ^ip down to. 
the basis of the primary grad^ and be satlBfi^ w& that plaAp on whicb/chUdren d 
\I4 a^alkwed io.fp into imtushy, they M deal Xanioue blow to education* 
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It can hardly be denied that the imm^iate effect of a ruling oa the part of all hoe- 
pitalfi to accept, in the near future, only those applicanut who have had the equivalent 
of a high-fichool education, would be to stimulate a steady proceasktn of girle into the 
high school ; for, after all, even the most determined peesimiflt can not, as yet, show 
that the majority of the families from which nursoB cwne are too poor to send their 
daughters to school, if there is a good and practical reason why they should go. 

Nor, on the other hand, can the discouraging effects of a contrary step be denied, 
for the world is full of the proofs of inefficiency resulting from meager education, whiph, 
in turn, is directly traceable to low ideals. 

It seems plain thrft here is an ethical obligation of the hoepi^l to society of a very 
real nature and far-reaching extent, the more so as hospitals <|> not rank themselvea 
among the ‘^soullese*^ corporations that seek only material gains, but claim place 
among the forces that make for a higher civilization and an ampler distribution ol the 
blessings of science. From the more selfish point of viowj too, it would wem suicidal 
for hosiiitals to retrograde in educational ideals, for, as they are themselves entirely 
dc|x?ndent upon aii enlightened public for their support, they would help to cutoff 
their own source of supply by helping to- bring about a falling eslimate of educational 
requirements. If, again, hospitala should gpnerally accept a low standard, but other 
lines of occupatipn and skilled callings should steadfastly maintain high one.s, then 
one of two things must n'sult, both equally discreditable to the hospital, namely,^ 
.either it must be permanently satisfied with the inferior grade of wopScr, with the ac- 
^companying \cm of its own prestige, or it must reap the advantage made possible by 
the uncompromising high ideals of other callings, by which a generally good standard 
has been sustained; in other words, the hospital will reap wh^re it -has not sown— at 
the beet, a shabby deed. 

There was a time when-houpitalB were quite without influence in mattere of general 
education. That was in the day of the untrained nurae or attendant, whom some of 
our react ionaricfl would like to bring back. Strange that in those days one 
satisfied, the public least of all. After all; as a country we believe in ^ucation; 
indeed, w*e stand for it. It is one of our comer stouce^ Is it, then, really respectable 
for men of any standirig^q^aintain that the “equivalent “ of the first high-school year 
is too much to exact of women who are to be Intrusted with responsibilities of life and 
death? Should we n^ be ashamed to assert that a primary educatjgp ia enough for 
hospital probationers, or that three years is loo long a time for the tnuning of a nurse, 
though it is not long, enough for a qomplete knowledge of horticulture? 

Th(? thing of real importance is not that nurses should be taught lees^ but that all 
women should be taught more; not that courses of training for any serious work should* 
be shortened, but better filled. 

The arguments in behalf of lower standards are usually commercial arguments, and 
arc, to persons familiar with the shibboleths and battle cries of the industrial struggle, 
ludicrously identical with those that are put forward in defense of forest and soil de- 
struction, waste of natural resources, child labor, and other self-destructive glides. 
The correctness of this statement may be easily verified by the moat casual refltflhr. 

The perennial widow who is compelled to depend on tbo wages of young and unler- 
siied boj'B, is the sameTi«» 4 if stage property as the excellent and competent nurse 
who posBoases every known virtue but no education to apd&k of. One must ask why,, 
as this excellent woman could not in any event bo admitted to hospital probation 
until she is at least 19, should she not be encouraged to go to school until that time? 

Long experience in the daily uzgency of getting hospital work done, and the often 
unavoidable necessity of retaining probationers of elementary education, has but 
served to convince that it is niefe wholesome in the lon^ run to hold a standard suffi- 
ciently ^igh to act as a stimulus, even if one often <xqj|c^ualy falls below it,-than to be 
satisfied with one which is nothiog n^ore nor lose than^lhdoreement of the status quo,. 

The present is urgent, but those in places of reeponsibiiity and authority hikVe not 
the moM right to Igium the future. 
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AGE OF CANDIDATES. 

Until the last few years the general age requirement for admission 
to training schools was 23 years, and it was only in exceptional 
instances that students were admitted under that age. But of recent 
years, in the effort to secure enough students to staff the hospital, 
• tliis age requirement has been steadily lowered until now in the 
majority of schools' (55.20 per cent) students are admitted at 20 
years or under, and in 13.15 per cent of all schools they arc admitted 
at 18 years of age. A further descent may be perhaps foreshadowed 
in the record of* the two schools admitting that they" receive students 


of 17 years of age. 

The age requirements in the various 

schools are 

as follow^s : 





Schools. 1 

' ; 

/ .‘Shoots. 

17 years 


23 veurs 

.... 12 

18 years 

91 

LM yeara 

1 

19 years 


2o years . 

■j. 

20 years ^ . 


'No definite afre 

10 

21 years 




— 

’22 years 

•• 2D i 

: ' Total. .■ ... 

1 
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Wliile tliereds little reason to suppose that tlio ag(^stan(la^d could 
in the present day, be kep^t 23 or even 22j yet it is a grave question 
whether the admission of 'young, immature girls of 18 aiid 19 to hos- 
pital wards, and to the hea\y physical demands and the overwhelming 
. responsibilities and anxieties of such work as inevdtAbly awaits thorn 
there by day or by night, should bo considered. No scliool dare 
* assume that it ^vill be able to provide influences and safeguards strong 
enough and far-reaching enough to protect either patient or pupil 
under those conditions. 

There are undoubtedly a few schools in the country^ able to main- 
tain suitable age standards, but the statements which have been made 
^ refer to the gei\eral situation and not to a few 8))eoial instuiiccs. ^ 

CHARACTER OF WORK FOR STUDENTS. 

There are certain measures which hospitals coxlld adopt w* it bout ' 
finy very great delay which would greatly relieve the present situation 
s and check to some degree the constant flow mto training schools, and 
I thence into tlio community, of applicants \riio are fundamentally 
1 (Unfit for nursing, not only because of thoir Jiniited generd education 
and immati^rity, but because of genuine defects in U^mperament, 
character, and habits. Hospitals, generally, could and^ should begin 
to accej^t the'idea that a considerable proportion of actual nursing 
work must be paid for, Such oflSci^, executive pjositions as those of 
head nurse, supervisor (for day or night), and assistant should be 
filled not With students, but with graduate nurses carefully selected 
because of their fitness for the posts they are to occupy. They 
diould be paid a pjroper ealaiy, and piDvision i^ould be made in 
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certain institutions in America,* as has long been done in England, for 
an additional salaried body known as staff nurses. Beyond this, a 
sufficient^umber of employeos should be provided to release the 
students from the performance of much of the common domestic 
service which pupil nurses are in nearly all hospitals daily performing.. 
The students should of course be taught thoroughly how to do such 
work in order that they may know how to maintain proper surround- 
ings and conditions for their patients, but it is a groat waste of 
students’ precious time to keep them for y^ars repeating routine tasks 
of a purely domestic nature and of no educational value whatever. 
These suggfeted metisures alone would sifbstantially reduce the num- 
ber of sttidents now required to be admitted yearly, and w’ould enable 
tlic schools to reject a considerably larg^ proportion of those falling 
below suitable standards. 



HOURS OF WORK FOR STUDENTS. * 

• 

The introduction of tlieso measures^ particularly that providing for 
a nursing staff independent of the student body, would also if prop- 
erly carried out render important services to the training schoed in 
other ways. It w’^ould enable the school to shorten the hours of work 
for students, or, in the language, of the hospital, “hours of duty.” 
The^e long hours have always formed a persistent and at times an 
apparently' immovable obstacle in efforts to improve the education of 
nurses and to establish a rational adjustment of practice to theory, 
^brief study of hours of*w’'ork hi 111 hospital training scKoolh made 
by the writer in the year 1890 (“Working Hours in Training Schools,” 
by M. A. Nutting, Report of American Society of Superintendents of 
Training Schools for Nurses, 1890, pp. 81-39) showed that at that 
time in very nearly two-thirds of these training schools throughout 
the countiy student nurses were on duty for 10 hours and over daily. 
The hours of night duty were found to bo 12 hours in 70 per cent of 
the schools', and in the remainder they exceeded that number and 
ranged from 13 to 18 J. In no instance wore these hours found to be 
under 12. 

The entire course of training at that date was in all schools in this' 
country two years or under (the one exception was the training school 
of the hospital of the University of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, 
which adopted the three-year course in 1904), a condition which/^bul^ 
bo considered in discussing the working hours of students. Ten or 
more hours a day in addition to class work and study might be en- 
dured for a period of two years without obvious or immediate injury 
to health. The same hours carrietbon for three years would prove a 
serious strain upon the student’s physical resources, inflicting perhaps 
- irreparable injury. The conclusions reached in this first study of 
workiug hours' of students were that they were universally excessive, 
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that their requirement reacted injurio^ly not only upon the students, 
but eventually upon the patients and the hojipital, that it was a shorts 
sighted and unjustifiable economy in hospital administration which 
permitted it to exist. Fifteen years later, statistics show that though 
the course of-training has now in the great majority of schools ^ecn 
lengthened to three years, shorter hours of work hlivo not geiierully 
accompanied this change, and that progress in that direction lias been 
slow and unsatisfactory. Nearly half (45.4 per cent) of the entire 
number of hospitals reporting on this subject still require a working 
day of 10 hours and over. The following statistics arc from reports 
received recently by the Bureau of Education, and preseiitod whth 
them for comparison aro statistics on the same subject ui 1890. 


J lours of duty in J911 atui 
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» reroentage under 10 hours in 1911, M.f*. ' Percenta(iemidrr 10hotirnln Ison. •it.'*. 


In spoakmg^f hours it must bo remembered that U^ese^stiitistics 
refer only to practical work in ward, clinic, operating room, or other 
hospital department, and not to any portion of theoretical work; that 
the 10 hours in qufcfion are required of the student irrespective of- 
lectures^ class, or stuo^^^ This practical work, also, is in many of its 
aspects unusually exacting and fatiguing; much of it. is done while 
standing, bending, or lifting; much of it is done under pressure of 
— time and nervous tension, and to a considerablo degree the ph}"sical 
eflfor^ which the student must make is accompanied by mental anxiety 
and definite, often grave, responsibility. Viewed from any stand- 
point whatever, real nursing is difficult,' exacting work, dono under 
abnormal conditions, and all tho^ extraordinary, subtile, intangible 
rewards and satisfactions which are bound up in it for the worker con 
not alter that fact. ^ * 

Ton hours, or even nine hours, of work daily of this nature con not 
satisfactorily be combined with theoretical instruction to form 
workable educational scheme. It is futile, and it should frankly be so 
conceded, to offer instruction to students who are junable through 
^fatigue to make the required mmtal effort, who can not, if 'mey would. 
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bring freshness, enthusiasm, or even intelligent interest to the subjects 
presented- The attention of tired students may be held by an oxcop- 
tioimlly able lecturer for brief periods, but sustained work is out of the 
question. The student imd(M* these conditions not onl ' loses the 
valuable knowledge whic’h sliould illuminate ever}" stop of . work, 
but is liable through fatigue t<i niisundorstand or misiutoqoot the 
instiuotion designed U) aiford her a safe basis upon which to build 
ooiT^ct practical procedures. The direct effect of this is an imme- 
din loss to the student; the indirect eifoct is a steady loss of interest ; 
in tlmt. partof her work which she can not by any possible cfTort find 
tiine lijid strength to handle satisfiu’torily. The import anci* of the 
]>nutical side of her work is liighly emphasized, that of the theoiy is 
miniini/.ed aiuhbolittled. It is not surprising that student nurses in 
training sMiools should eventually grow to exalt the practieal above 
eveiy tiling. It is the logical and inevitable result of the daily lessons 
taught them of the relative importance of the two factors in their ! 
education.' Another aspect of these long hours, and one of extreme 
importance, is their hearing upon the health of student nurses, 

Included in th.e special (lucstionnaire on hours of work were 
(luestions on the average number of days of illness per student, 
the nature and causes of such illnesses. The rejdies received did 
not lend tlicmselvcs readily to ordinaiy methods of tabulation, 
hut as far as (’ould he gathered tlic illnesses of students W('re due 
to one or more of the following cau^^es; OvonTowdod wards, over- 
crowded and unsanitary nurses’ homes, overwork .iue to shortage 
of pupils, fatigue, exj)osurt' overheating, ])oor food, not enoii^' 
outdoor life, too little ])lny,\oi)ideinics— those nil figured as being 
in some measure contributor^ to the illiies.sos of students recorded 
in the various institutionsl/Of interest was the statement made 
in one ro])ly tlmt'iinjuovcd acconmiodutions for more nurses brought 
(lowfi tho ji umber of jiupils ofT duty on account of ilinc.ss. 

That long hours of ward work are, however, in most hospitals 
in the last nimlysis the main factor in causing, directly or indirectly, 
sooner or later, a heavy percentage of illness, those familiar with 
lios]>ital life and its demands will not he disposed to doubt, and 
lowering tlie age of admission to scjiools hecomos in its relation to 
prevailing hours of work a matter of th^. utmost importance. Dr. 
Frederic I.^ee, whose studies of fatigue in its relation to health arc 
autlioritativo, makes the point that the fatigue resulting from long 
- hours fe fur mofo serious in its efTects upon such younger candidates 
as are now entering our schools — of such ages, for instance, as 18, 

10, and 20 — than upon the older student of iornior yeais. The • 
shorter day, therefore, is seen to be important from the standpoint 
of the younger student, as well as from tlie effects of th© longer 
Athree years’) course St training; 
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How largely the . Ruperintendents of training sc’hools fejjJ the 
need of improvement in this direction may be gathered from the 
fact that over two-thirds of the replies tcr^tlie ffuestions on tliis 
subject suggested shorter hours as advisable or nocessat^v, tiiut ^ 
a large pro|)ortion of these stated their lirm belief in an S-hour day, 
and that almost ever}^ reply which came showed clenriv in one 
way or another tiie difliculties under which the sehoolj?^vere la!)oring 
in trying to carry on the hospital work with ti)o e.xisting iuimi)er 
of students. Maiiy replies expressed outright the urgent iu*ed of 
more nurses^ and one stated frankly that in order' to adher(* to a 
pro|)cr system of hours^ and not make tiiem ih^])ondent on hosj)ital» 
conditions, she would reciuiro a 20 per cent increase in the nuniher 
of student?! — which slie was quite unahle to secure. 

An interesting reply from a school where, as nearly as could he 
clis(’overed, the working hours were 11 was to the efTort that these 
hours were very' satisfactory, and that the patients disliked a change 
of nurse even from day to night. Another stated “12 hours ar.e 
not too many if tliero is plent}' of good, nourishing food.” 


LENGTH OF ACADEMIC YEAR. 


In consideriiig tliis whole question of tiAe and hours, it must not 
be forgottej^ that, as compared with otluT prof<*ssional schools or 
with colleges, the training-school year is unprecedentedly long. 

It covers, in the majority of schools, 50 weeks each y<*ar, in whicii 
there are no Christmas, Easter, or Tiinnksgiving holidays and rarely 
a whole free Siimluy. The annual vacation period is generally 
two weeks in lengtli and although there are some schools allowing 
thrCe weeks or even one montli, there are others allowing but 10 
days of vacation alinunlly. In all schools it is customaiy' to require 
the student to make up to the hospital exory day or half day lost 
by illness or absence. Contrast the 50 weeks of Iheitraining scliool • , 
year with ^the 32 or 30 weeks of the academic year in the college 
or professiohal school. It is tlie rare instance in wliich the year 
in either of these institutions extends, to 38 or 40 weeks’. In point 
of actual time, therefore, the course of training in the majority 
of schools, wliich co\^ers tlirce years, as tiie accompaiydiig table, 
shows, is equivalent to four full academic years. 

Ijcngth of period of training.^ 
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In connection with so long a course of train^g, ^long hours of 
work take on a new significance. They seem an intolerable offense 
against the principles for which the Rdspifal and training school 
are standing in modem society, the principles upon which efforts 
are based to preserve and protect health and tq advance knowledge 
concerning them. 

The late Mrs. Hunter Robb, the first principal of the training 
school in the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, and an authority 
on nursing education, pointed, out in the very beginning the dangers 
of adopting the three years’ (calendar years> course unless with 
it carfhe shorter hours,, and she insisted that superintendents of 
nprses ought to hold to the two years, and not consider adding 
to them, unless they were prepared to limit the day’s work of prac- 
tical nursing to eight hours. In an address on this subject vptten 
in 1895, and read at a meeting superintendents of training schools, 
she said (Transactions of the American Society of Superintendents 
of Training Schools for^Nurses, 1895,, p. 36): 

I am pure that many x»f you have had acme qualms of conscience at the way in' 
which we are pomet'mes forced, I might almost say, to (f^rive our pupil^ursea through 
a Uvo yoaw’ course, I .assure yoii that I have had niyeelf many anxious moments 
for the future of certain of my pupils as regards their heafth. It is^ell ktlown that 
a coin!>ination of physical and mental labor i" more exhausting than simple manual 
(tr nimple mental occupation. It is true that for a time such a strain aan l>e bopic 
without producing any pennanent injurious effect^ and it i^ possible in most cases 
for women, to stand the strain imposed upon ibem for two years, although I am afraid 
that not all of them come out of the trial unscathed. If, however, this high pressure 
is to be kept up for three years, I am sure that the health of the nurses will suffer, 
A womayf who w*t)rks physically over’rtght hours a day i*’ in no mental condition to 
profit to any extent by clasa iostrurtion or'lectures. I maintain, therefore, that 
the three years’ course must not be considered at all unless the hour/ of practical 
wrork are shortened, but U the two changes can be made tcigether,.then the presprva* 
tion of the health of t^e nurse and the extension of her education and training will 
1)C insured. • This again will result in an increase in her competency and conse- 
quently will be productive of greater benefits to the pajients who come under her 
care during her training, and after she has graduated. » 

i 

Whatever changes may arise in the future in the system of edu- 
cating nurses, this question of shorter hours certainly is a matter of 
immediate, paramount importance, and perhaps no one aspect of 
training-school work has greater influence tipon prospective candi 
dates than tliis ope of the long hospital hours. 


* NBED or VITAL STATISTICS.^ 

It is felt by some of those who have been identified for many 
years with hospitals and training Schools, that there is need for 
carefully secured yital atatiatica which shall supply ^xact informa* 
tion, not only as to the relative effect of two against three years 
of rigi^ hospital training, or the 8, 9, or 10 hour day, the conditions 
26160®— 12 9 ' 
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under which the students live and work, the number of physical 
and nervous breakdowns during the ordinary course of training, 
but which shall carry its investigations out intiJ-^the nurse’s profes- 
sional life and work, in an attempt to discover the length of the 
working life of the average nurse in various professional fields of 
activity — private nursing, hospital w’ork, district w'ork, tuberculosis 
w’ork especially, and other phases of work in which nurses arc now 
engaged in numbers. It js important to have some accurate data 
^as to the amount, for instance, of tuberculosis which develops in 
nurses after they leave tlio training schools, and at what period; 
and now that the idea of req^fring a careful physical ox|imination 
of all students is gaining favor in schools of the highest standing, 
as a measure of protection both to tJie student, hosj)ital, and school, 
it should be comparatively easy to secure such vital statistics, ^ 

THE CURRICULUM. 

The general plan of work in all training schools has the merit of 
extreme simplicity. The accepted candidates are admitted at cer- 
tain periods of the year m numbers in accordance with the needs of 
the hospital. In some schools it is customary to admit groups of stu- 
dents twice yearly, in the spring and in the autumn; in others they 
are admitted ever}^ three or four months; and still others admit wdion 
a vacancy occurs in the school or some special need arises in the hos- 
pital. It has been the universal custom to place these students, 

* called ’‘probationers,^^ on duty in the hospital wards immediately on 
arrival, to confine thorn for the first few days to the simpler tasks in 
carihg for the surroundings of patients, and to advance them shortly 
to minor duties in the actual care of patients. A certain proportion 
of these students thus on probation fail to pass the required tests, 
and retire or are dropped. The successful ones are placed in uni- 
form, becoming the junior students on the staff, and from tliis point 
« on they are pushed forward with considerable rapidity into the more 
difli^ult and important tiisks and into increasing responsibility. It 
Ls naturally essential that they should bo ready to render efficient 
service to the hospital at the earliest possible date. §ome idea of the 
the rapidity with which this process of development goes on may be 
gathered from the fact that it is customary to place this young stu- 
dent on night duty (i. c,, the solo charge of a ward of patients) at a 
comparatively early stage of her training, and it is expected that 
those wlio have been training her wijl have prepared her for tliis stage 
of her work, which .may come at any time after tlie fourth month. 
Formerly it was a common custom to place student nurses on night 
duty at the end of the third and sometimes even of the second month. 
There has been great improvement in tliis matter of recent yeare,^ 
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and now many of the better type of schools postpone this trying expe- 
rience until the sixth moptlror later. 

In thus haster^ng the practical progress of the student for practical 
purposes it has-been necessary to set her at many tasks without any 
adequate instruction to prepare her for them. vShe has been doing 
certain work long before acquiring knowledge of the fundamental 
sciences or tlie principles upon which tliat work is based. The few 
hours de vote^^i^lieory, usually not more tiian tw'o a w^eek, have made 
the rate of progfi^s in that part of her education exceedingly slow', and 
the fatigue resulting /roin 9 to 10 hours of wyrk daily have made 
it dilhcult for lu>r to profit by the instruction offered. ^ 

PRELIMINARY COURSES. 

With the view of improving this feature of training-school w'ork ^ 
and introducing bettor methods, brief preliminary courses w’ere estab- 
lished in 1903 in two training schools in Great Britafn, the schools of 
the Royal Infirmary at Glasgow' and of tlio London Hospital at Lon- 
don. This attempt to givb the’student some slight preparation in 
theory and elementary nursing procedures proved highly satisfactory-, 
and at a little later date the sflme plan was tried in this country in a 
somewhat larger w'ay. In the report on tliis subject published by the 
Bureau of Education in 1905, statistics w'ere given of 43 training 
schools in different parts of the country in which these j)reliminary 
courses had boon established. The development in this direction 
was recognized ns marking an important and interesting advance in 
training-school w'ork, and the progress made in tl»o brief period fol- 
lowing its introduction into /a representative school of nursing, in 
1901 (the Johns Hopkins Hospital training school, at Baltimore), had 
been so surprisingly rapid as to afford great elicouragoment to tliose 
who had urged it as an improvement in educational methods. 

The course as originally outlined hero covered a period of six 
months, and provided instruction in the fundamental sciences which 
underlie the art of nursing, such as anatomy and physiology, bacteri- 
ology and chemistry, materia medica, hygiene, dietetics (with lab- 
oratory work in cookery), housewifery, sterilization and disinfection, 
and the elementary principles and procedures in nursing; It was 
realized that a few months spent in preparation of this nature would 
enable the student to enter the ward and begin the practical, care jof 
patients and the study of disease under conditions favorable alike to 
educational growth and to the safety and W'olfaro of her patients. 
Instead of being the unskillful performer of successive acts.tho mean- 
ing and purpose of wlih^she was frequently entirely unable to com- 
prehend, the student could approach her practical work prepared in 
some small degree, at least, to profit immediately by the opportunities 
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afforded, and to avoi^fthe errors, the losses through ignorance and ill- 
directed effort, and the period o^ distressing mental confusion tlirough 
wliich almost all conscientious student nurses passed when trained 
under the older system, which placed them at a very early stage of 
their training at the l>edside of the patient, entirely unprepared and 
unfortified. The general principles underlying this new plan of 
^ work arc recogmzed as sound. They are approved by the Education 
Department of the State of New. York, wdiicli says: 

Srhoolfl of niiTBinp to be registered by the regents niuyt be prepared to provide the 
following opportunities for their pupils: A preliminary course of instrurtion and pro- 
bation of not less than four months, during which term the pupils receive the theore^ 
ical and practical instruction necessary before undertaking any actual nursing in the 
wards. (Education Department Bulletin, Albany, N. Y., July, 1911, p. 6.) 

A ftirther impetus toward tlie development of j)reliminary work 
was given by the training-school committee of the American Hospital 
Association, winch in its recent report (the International IIosj)ital 
.Record, Sept. 15, 1900, p. 8) insisted “that a preliminary course of 
study of not ’<>sb than three months' duration bo given to each class." 

Teachers ^^^llege, Columbia University! New York, has offered for 
two years opportunity for special work in the ])relimiuaiy sciences 
leading to nursing. Some of the subjects studied arc anatomy and 
physiology, bacteriology, chemistiy, hygiene, household economics, 
dietetics, cookery, hqpie nursing and emergencies, care of cliildren, . 
and some w'ork in the liistory and ethics of nursing a^l nursing 
80 ciolog}^ ^ 

This course as outlined takesjeight months, Students who have car- 
ried the work satisfactorily being Admitted on advanced standing to 
an approved training school for nurses. . Bellevue, Mount Sinai, 
Presbyterian, and St. Luke’s Hospitals, New York, and the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, have agreedMo deduct 6 to 9 months 
from their regular course in recognition 'of such preparation. Appli- 
cants must be liigh-school graduates, and must (ff course meet the 
requirements of the training school os to age, liealtli, and general fit- 
ness before being admitted ds pupil nurses. 

In England the course, usually but six weeks in length, has been 
established in a goofl many prominent schools, and it is worthy of, 
note that it has been recently introduced into the oldest regiflar train- 
ing school in existence, that established by Florence Nightingale in 
1860 at St. Tliomas' Hospital, London. From statistics gathered 
tlirough a special study oh this subject made in 1911 by the committee 
on education of the American Society of Supeojitendents of lYaining 
Schools (see Annual Report of this Society for 1911), it was found 
that 86 schools have now established such preliminary coursoe, vary-- 
ing in length as the following table shows: 
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^ Prtpamory oounu rtporUd iii fincnmn^ $^hool$ in June, 1911.^ 
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Chicago, 111 I lYesbytei^ 


I , 


Cleveland. Ohio Lakeside 

Dallas, Tex ^ Texas Baptist Mo- 

' morial. ^ 
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kUnneapoUs, M: in Northwestern 

do ! University 

New York, Y ! I^byterian 

do ' St. Lite’s 

Philadelphia, Pa ‘ Polyclinic 
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SdiooU offering a four 
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coartr. i 
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.do ! St. Luke's. 
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Blufor, Me I Eastern Maine 
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I General. 
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Va University of Vlr- 

j tota. * 

CoSk County 
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Christ 

Jewish 

Miami Valley 

Grace 

Union 

Usthodltt Epis- 
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LeirtstoOfMa Central Maine 
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LoBdoo, Got. Vteto^ 
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OiMdmm il. f^hlp. 
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Preparatory cour$ei nported in ^raintn^ mAoo^ tn June, J9ii— Cootinued. 

• ' • 


Location. 


Schooit oWnififf 0 three 
menthi* prrparatorjf 
-s^CQttrse— (^nilnued . 


New York 

, ..do 


Plttsburidi, 
ProTldence, R. 1.. 

Pueblo, Colo 

New York, N. Y.. 
Quebec, QuebA... 
Rochester, N. Y., 
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TIME GIVEN TO SUBJECTS OF STUDY. ^ * 

In nine schools the preparatory course was established during the 
last year. The idea for which jt stands finds ready acceptance in 
the minds of both training scho<M|Mnd hospital workers, and to the 
laity it seems an essential measur^or safeguarding the patient. In 
actual operation, how^evor, practical difficulties appeir. Increased 
acbo^imod atio n fo^ students is required; special instruction and super- 
vision are . essential 'features of the plan. Beyond tins, whwi the 
demands of the hospital press, os they ’will, and the services of even 
the unskilled probationer are of value, it is well-nigh impossible td 
maintain any scheme of instruct ion uninfluenced by hospital require- 
ments. Such conditions have operated to reduce the preliminary 
course from t(he six months of the original plan to the three montlis 
which is now' the u^ual preliminary period, and to further impair its ^ 
purpose by placing the student at the very beginning of thb course 
in the hospital w’ards for several hours daily. A very small number 
r out of the 86 schools offering preliminary courses are able, appar^ptly, 
to keep their students out of the hospital service for the entire or 
even a major part of the brief course, and the hours of ward w'ork 
are now in instances so long as to leave hardly any time for -that 
study of the sciences and other fundamental subjects for wliich the. ^ 
preparatory course was established. With the cone entreat ion i^> a 
few months of the theory which was originally scattered through at 
least the entire first year, the student is of necessity required to* give 
several hours daily ip study. If’tliis need is not recognized, and 
the student is c^ed upon for eight or even seven hours of practical 
work daily in wards or anywhere eke, sh^L is in a w'orse plight than 
under the old system. ' ^ 

To derive full benefit from this all too brief opportunity for prepa- 
ration, the student should of course, bo perpaitted to give her entire 
. time and energy to it, but where at present this is not feasible the 
maximum amount of hospital work required of her daily should not 
exceed four hours. It appears from the statistics that about 40 per 
cent of the SG'^schools require during the preliminary course seven 
or more hours of hosjJital work daily. The introduction of these 
preliminary courses has fonned the first steps in bringing about a . 
proper grading of the various subjects in the curriculum. It has 
brought into proper' place and orderly relationship such fundamental r 
subjects as anatomy, phjrsiolo^, bacteriology, hygiene, dietetics, ^ 
materia medica, which formerly^wero 8<!^ltte^ed in a haphazard waf 
^throughout the entire course. These subjects now form afUmportapt 
part of the curriculum, in almost all schools, and It is evident from 
a study of nearly SOOIreports that a consiaerable degree of uniformity 
m subjects has been reached. There is, however, a striking lack qf 
A^tf oyniity in the length of iimo devoted in the deferent, schools to ^ 
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these sub^te. According records, the timfe allotted to ihfi 

various subjects, of the first year range about as follows: / 


Anatomy 

Fhysloli^ 

Baetertoloff)* 

Hvistene 

Dietetics 

liateria medlt^. 


Subject. 


Number 
of hours. 


8-T2 

6-60 

2-40 


2-2T 


5-40 

10-60 


% 


In respect to all these subjects several instances were found in 
which the number of hours cithop-^ell below or exceeded those here 
recorded, but the record may be accepted as indicating^he general 
situation and showing clearly the wide divergence of vjews held in 
training schools as to the ground wliich should^be covered in these 
fundamental and essential subjects. 

In anatomy and in physiology from 20 to 24 hours seems to be the 
usual time required in the larger number ^of schools, but it is noted 
that 40, 50, and even 60 hours arc not uncommon. 

In bacteriology, the majority of schools do not require more than 
10 hours of work, many of these actually stating the requirement to 
be from 2 to 5 hours.' In view of the extreme importance of this 
subject in the education of the nurse, as one of the very pillars upon 
which much of her training jnust rest, that school must come under 
criticism which fails to provide adequate work in tliis subject. Stu- 
dents of domestic science are usually required to cover one full half-- 
year irubftctcriology, cliiefly of laboratory work in which the time 
occupied is usually not less than 60 hours. , Prof. Moore, of Cornell 
University, believes that bacteriology plays such ah important part 
in the immediate physical well-being of every individual" that it 
should be *‘iutroduced*into the ox)mmon schools." (Bacteriology in 
General Education, Science, February.24, 1911, p. 280.) 

It is noticeable in the reports ho W much more time is allotted in 
many schools to maUma medica than to dietetics. Tliis may pej> 
haps be duo to a lack of appreciation of the true relative importahee 
of the two subjects, or to the fact that instruction in materia medica 
can usually be rather easily obtained without additional expense 
from some member of the staff, whereas instruction in dietetics calls 
for a specially trained t-encher, who must be paid for her worl^. Far 
too little attention is given this important subject in training schools; 
the courses offered are brief; the work is elementary in character. 
There should be more work in food properties and values, in njitri- 
tion, and food preparation. ' 

The nurse is required to be something of an expert in this province, 
to be able to work out satisfactory dietaries on certain general lines 
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laid down by the physician, not only during illness, but in convales- 
conco, during infau’^y and childhood, and in those special conditions 
where the diet is the treatment. She sliould he abj^ also to plan 
nourishing dietaries and advise as to healthful food in families where 
sickness, is combined with poverty and economic difRculties must He 
surmounted. ^ 

But this more thorough work in foods should be procedetl by at 
lefiat an elementary course in chemistry, and this is equally neetled 
as a basis for any satisfactory work in hygiene and sanitation or in 
materia medica. In some of the training scl^gols connected wdth 
universities, it is noted that courses in chemistry are given, but these 
are few in number. 

In all the subjects which have just been discussed, it is important 
that more uniformity in standards shouhl be reached, and steady 
work in this direction is urgently needed. 

In arrangement and gra<ling of subjects, a somewhat curious situ- 
ation appears — the first year includes, apparently, a considerably 
larger amount of in^&ction than either of the other tw'O years. Th^ 
oretical w^ork app(^Hto <liminish appreciably with each year, and 
there are schools (3^^ero found in the reports) in which apparently 
no instruction whatever is offered in the third year. Instead, there- 
fore, of a course so arranged that the student progresses from year 
to year in theoretical knowledge as well as in practical experience, 
there is offered a course which, so far as intellectual effort is con- 
cerned, decreases instead of increases in its demands upon the stu- 
dent. This naturally might lea<l one to ask w'hy a third year is 
necessary <and gives color to the suggestion frequently made, that 
the third year is established niore for the benefit of the hospital than 
for the student. 

> INSTRUCTORS. 

► In 316 schools (nearly half the entire number from which reports 
were received) there are no paid instructors. On this subject, for 
the remaining schools, it is difficult to present any accurate and 
seryiceable information, since the returns show such a misconception 
of the data asked for as to render the results unsuitable for use:' In 
the majority of instances the officers of instruction and supervision 
were evidently identical, and frequently this was stated to be the 
case. The salaried instructor is a new feature in a training-school 
work^ and apart from teachers of dietetics and massage there are 
very few schools, probably not more than 10 in the whole country, 
which have any one officer whose time is devoted wholly to teaching. 
The oonolusioBs reached from the reports on this subject were that 
teaching in training schools is now conducted ahnost entirely by 
administrative and executive offipero^ such as the superintendent or 
assiStaiit appermtaiident 6f . noiBing> with the cooperation of 
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visiting staff of physicians and surgeons. In the latter instance the 
teaching. is largely tlirough short lecture courses for which the lec- 
turer receives no payment. 

LIBRARIES. ^ 

In 299 schools out of the 692 reporting, no evidence was found of 
anything in the nature of a library. The reports said “no books” 
or ‘*no data,” or ignored the question. In the remaining schools, 
reports showed 92 in which the number of books did not exceed 25, 
and it was found not to exceed 100 in over tw^o-thirds of the entire 
number reporting. In some instances libraries w'ere reported con- 
taining from 100 books up to- 1,000, and in two or three instances 
beyond that number. In the latter case it seemed probable that the 
library usually was that of the hospital, the medical school, or of the 
physician in charge, and thus more or loss available to the student 
nurse, rather than a library selected w'ith special reference to the 
needs of the training school and freely and easily accessible to the 
students at all times. 

TDITION FEES FOR PRELIMINARY INSTRUCTION. 

In this country tuition fees are charged in six schools, the very 
small sum of $25 forming the usual fee. These schools are in all but 
one instance those offering a full six months’ course. The^ a4*e — 

Johns Hopkins Training School, Haitttnore, Md |50 

PpeHbyterian Ti lining School, Chicago, 111 25 

Lakeoide Training School, Cleveland, Ohio 25 

Univeraily of Minneeota, Minneapolw, Minn 25 

University of North Dakota, Fargo, N. Dak.,.- 25 

In the schoo^connectcd with the C’hildren's Hospital, Boston, a 
fee of $200 is charged, which covers not only the preliminary instruc- 
tion but that given during the entim course. Thisds a sjnall but 
admirably n\anaged and highly pro^^ive school, which h^^lTy-its 
variou^^fTJiations secured exceptional opportunities and advantages 
for its students, for which they willingly pay. 

In this school the preliminary course is given largely in Stmmona, 
College, where the students receive all of their scientific preparation. 
There is a wigut but distinct tendency on the part of trainiFig schools 
to seek some such relationship as this, and several have turned to , 
colleges or tec^cal schools for that scientific groundwork which the 
training school without endowment, trained teachers, laboratories, 
or equipment can not give in any satisfactory way. 

In the Waltham Training School, Waltham, Mass., tuition fees 
amounting to $250 are chaiged for the first two years oi the course. 
This school offers an excellent preparatory course, but limited op|K)r^ 
tunities for hospital training and practice. The laiger part of the 
students’ training is obt^ed in the private practice of physicians, 
payment for their semces going to the aupport of the school. 
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RELATIONS TO COLLEGES. 

Some of the training schools which have succeeded in establishing 
‘ such a relationship in a greater or less degree are those connected 
with the hospi tills hero named, the institutions with which they are 
related being given also: 

Children’s UoApital, Boston, M|m., with Simmons College. • 

The Proebyterian Hospital, Chicago, 111., with Ru?h Medical College. 

The Mercy Iloe^ital, Chicago, III., with Northwestern Univernity Medical School. 

Wesley Hospital, Chicago, IIL, with Northwestern University Mwlical School. 

Evanston Hospital, Chicago, 111., with Northwe.'^tern University McKlical School. 

Provident Hospital, Chicago, 111., with Northwestern Cniverpity Medical School. 

I 4 ine rtospital, San Franeuwo, Ca!., with Cooper Medical ('ollege, Iceland Stanford. 

Iowa Methodist Hospital, Des Moinev^, I<jwa, with Drake Medical ( ollegc, Drake 
University. 

Madison General Hospital Madisoii,^Wip., with University of Wisc onsin (for some 
class and laboratory work). 

An interesting experiment was made last year in the University 
of North -Dakota, where a course was organized^ designed to give 
instruction in the academic and technical' subjects which precede the 
practical work in hospital training. The work as arranged covered 
one academic year and provided instruction in the usual subjects of 
anatomy, physiology^ bacteriology, chemistry, hygiene and sanita- 
tion, dietetics, materia medica, and principles of nursing, add in 
addition suitable courses in psychology and sociology were oiTered. 
Arrangements were made with several adjacent hospitals to receive 
the students who satisfactorily completed this course. Three students 
entered last year, and as the movement is in the right direction, it 
should eventually attract a desirable grade of students and contribute 
materially to the improvement of nursing education. There does not 
appear to be here, however, any organic relation between the uni- 
versity and the hospitals which are said to be .affiliated which would 
give the university control over the whole education of the nurse. 
Sudi ijj^ation would insure an ade(|uatc completion of the work 
begun, a proper grade and degree of ijistruction in actutd nursing 
-"•fflQects, reasonable houi*s of practical work, etc. 

TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR NURSES IN UNIVERSITIES., 

Perhaps the most promising effort now being made anywhere to 
establish nursinl; on a satisfactory educational basis is that which 
has recently been inaugurated at the University of Minnesota, in its 
new school of nursing. Dr. Richard Olding Beard, professor of 
physiology in the university, says of it : 

The univenity education of the nurse and the univeivity control ^f the training 
school for nunee, aa a department of inetruction, is an accomplished fact. The train- 
ing echooi for nursee of the University of Minnesota, as well as the univmity hospital, 
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ifl in the direct charKO of the faculty of the College of Medicfne and Surgery. Its 
preliminary' oourBee of instruction and its undergraduate lectures are given in the 
laboratoriee and lecture rooms of that college. examinations are conducte<f by 
the chiefs of the rolfego depart ment.'^. Ite diploma.^ are conferred by the boand of 
regentfl of the university, upon recommendation of the faculty. ^ 

Its integrity as a teaching department is assured not only by ita ubiversity control 
but by the fact that the university hospital exists in itself as a purely teaching inetitu- 
tion. It is the clinical laboratory of the college. It is devoted to the education of 
medical students and the training of nurs<\«. .So conceived and so maintained as a 
teaching hospital, it must of necodity realize the highest ideals of a hospital service. 
Its existence is juetiSex'l by the attainment of nothing less. Entertaining as it doea 
free patients from all parts of the Stale, selected for the clinical contribution* they 
offer, and selected moreover from among th(>se who are unable to pay for care and 
treatment, the realization of those ideals is unembarrassed by any secondary consid- 
erations. Tbie best resi|jA^ the patient and the highest values to the student in the 
practice and teachingJ^HWuific medicine are its only and Aa loAy aims. 

The uniheation of in^ffical tea<?hing m the State of Minnesota under the immediate 
control of the State university guarantees the future grq\\ih and the high qualify of it« 
service. The training school will l>e develop'd as a .Hpeiial department of this single 
university schiMd of medicine. (“The uiiiversitv education t)rthe nurse.” Tethers 
College Record.) ^ 

A somewhat Rimilar situation in plan exists in the school of nursing 
of the University of Texas, which in 1897 was by action of the 
regents of the univorsity created as— 

^ne of the regular .srhotjls <»f the medical <lepartmeht of the university, and the pupil 
nurses are recognized as students m this branch of ^he me<lical department. Ihe 
regents of the unf\*er?ity are responsible for the instruction of the student nurses iirall 
branches and have placed the management of the curriculum in the hands of a com- 
mittee composed of the clinical instructor of nunring, the (loan, and two members 
elected annually from the faculty of medicine by the members of the faculty. The 
committee has arrangetl a curriculum ami appoinlotl from the members of the faculty 
ai^corpsof lecturers anti demonstrators the special instructors in each branch. (Bul- 
letin of the Tniversity of Texas. Mar., 1910, p 96.) 

The clinical instructor of nursing referred to above is the superin- 
tendent of nurses, who is a member of the faculty. A different and 
less close relationship with the university is held by those schools . 
of nursing forming an integral part of university and other hospitals 
connected with the following institutions: University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. ; George 'Washington University, Wosliington, 
D. C.; University of Vu*ginia, Charlottesville, Va.; University of 
Colorado, Bouldoi*, Colo.; Wasliington University, St. Louis, Mo.; 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

The advantages to trajning s(*hool3 resulting from such connection^ 
with universities are emphasized in letters recently received by the 
writer from the heads of several such schools. They may be sum- 
marized about as follows: ^ 

- (a) Lecture rooms, laboratories, libraries, and teaching material'^ 
are usually freely available to student nurses. • 
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(b) Instruction is ^ven to student nurses *by professors and 
instructors in medical schools, those who are accustomed to teacliing 
and to providing sy^ttematio, tliorough instruction. ^ 

(c) Respect is shown for the theoretical side of their work, and 
student nurses are obliged to give the same attention to their studies 
that the other students give. 

(d) The foregoing conditions naturally operate to attract a higher 
grade of candidate for admissfon. 

The letters dw^ell also on the value of less tangible matters, such 
as'ftte facts that the nurses are entered as students in the university, 
graduate with the other students, receive their diplomas from the 
hands of the president, and catch something of the university spirit. 
An interesting opportunity exists Itere for strengtliening and develop- 
ing training schools and improving the education of nurses which 
should be Jully *titilized. All of the resources of the university,i and 
not oione those of the medical department, should be freely available 
to student nurses, since nur$ing draws from many sources beyond 
the strictly medical and sanitary for its perfection. Valuable, how- 
erer, as ‘are these connections with university, college, or technical 
, school, they will not alone solve the })roblem of education in nursing. 
If the connection is throygh the hospital of which the training school 
' is a part, there may bo certain opportunities availt^ble, certain prm- 
leges granted to the student nuraes, but there is no certainty that the 
university hospital will differ materially from other hospitals in its 
relation to the training-schools. There are several schools belonging 
to university hospitals reaping nOj^obVious benefit from such rela- 
tionship. 

If, on the other hand, the training school is a department of the 
medical school, tliero may be some furtlier advantages secured to it, 
but there is no guarantee that the medical school will be willing to 
incur any appreciable expense Tor the training school or accord it 
any real freedom for growth. This relationship is very interestingly 
discussed by Dr. Alfred Worcester, of Waltham. He says: 

Of courfti it would bo a Btep forward from the present hospital domination iof the 
training school if the education of nurses were aeau^ed by the medical schools which 
have whole control of the^ hospitals. But such a step would at best be only a half- 
way stop and would entail great difTiculties. It is true that the nursing profession is 
secondary to the medical profession in that the nurse is the doctor’s executive officer. 
In the same way the engineer of the battleship is secondary to the captain. But fropi 
that it does not follow thatlho education of naval engineers should be intrusted to 
officers of the line. Engineers must be educated by engineers, surgeons by surgeons, 
and nurses by nureiip — each profession in its own school, under its own^separate faculty, 
and controlled onlyt)yth6Suniver8ity. * (‘*The education of nurses.” * The University 
Record, Chicago Univeraiiy, May, 190^, p. 1.) 

It is the opinion of some of those wh6 have for many years been^ 
engaged in hospital and training school work, who have given careful 
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study to the peculiar relationship wliich has been established between 
them, and have met in every form the difficulties due to that rela- 
tionshijr, that the first step toward developing proper schools of 
nursing lies in separating them from the hospital and its control and 
placing them upon an independent basis. Under the present system 
the school has no life of its own. It js in essence simply a part of 
the hospital service, and' it is unquestionably governed in all its 
important functions, not by a body concerned with their fulfillment, 
but by everyday hospital conditions and necessities. That a num- 
ber of important hospitals are interested in their schools and kindly 
disposed toward their students does not ^^eatly affect the situatton. 
It does not insure the maintenance of any stable educational poEcy; 
it does not prevent sweeping changes in the school as the result of a 
change in the administrative staff of the hospital, and members of 
that staff who may be hostile to the education of nusses will have 
power to do such destructive work in the training school as may set 
it back for years, upon so insecure a foundation docs it now stand. 
Mrs. Hunter Robb, writing on this subject, said: 

Hospital authorities and supermtendenta of training schoola have done to the beet 
of their ability, and have utilized approximately to the limit the poesibilities of the 
eyatern under which they have had to work. The main limit . i.s baaed upon the 
fund.imental fact that from the educational standpoint the relation of the training 
school to the hospital work has always come first and the nurses’ education has been 
relegated to a sMondary i>oeition. In no instance training sch(X)l for nurses 

been founded primarily aa an educational institution; it has always been regarded as 
an appendage to a hospital. But until this is changed and schools for nurses are 
founded for the primary purpose of educating women in nursing, the hospital being 
utilized as the ground for gaining practical experience, wo can scarcely hope for any 
uniformity in nursing or for the higher grade of work tor the hpepital or the sick. 
(“Affiliation of training schooL) for educational purposes," Mrs. Hunter Robb. Report 
American Fodoration of Nun^, 1905, p. 159.) ' ^ • 

«« i.; 1 a* . . . _ 


the whole responsibility of tlie trjaning of nurses. After showing 
tlie improvements wliicli such schools might bring about, he says 
“these rofornw are sure to come if the training is wlioUy in the control 
of an institution whose only object is to secure the best possible edu- 
cation for the nurse.” (“The need of an institution for the education 
• of nurses independent of the hospitals,” by Francis P. Denny, M. D. 
Boston Medicd and Surgical Journal, June 18 , 1903 , p. 658 .) 

, An English writer (a physician), discussing tliis subject not long 
since, advocated the incorporation in England of a Royal College of 
Nursing, wliich would ^ant degrees in nursing just os they are granted 
in medicine. After briefly outiining a«'plsn for such an organization 
he says: “The degrees might rightly follow the lines of the patron 
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profesjiion, and a diplomaed nurse might be entitled to the degree of 
* B. N/' (bachelor of nursing) , A higher diploma, ho tliinks, should be 
encouraged for those who aspired to administrative or teaclih^g posts. 
‘^Only those,” ho says, ^‘who held a recognized degree would bo recog- 
nized as nurses-, and the line of demarcation would be sharp and 
clear.” C*Tlie nurse of the future,” Josiah Oldiield. Westminster 
Review, Dec., 1905, p. 661.) 

But a college for nurses is not a new idea. It w’as included in the 
plans of that committi>c of the State Charities Aid Association which 
in 1874 was instrumental in establishing a training school in connec- 
• tion with Bellevue Hospital, Now York/ the work advances,” 

their report reads, “we hope to establish a college for the ducation 
of nurses which will receive a charter from the State and become a 
recognized* institution of the country.” 

.The founders of Bellevue Training School wore in*' a position to 
plan for future educational growth and development becauj^e this 
school, though closely connected with the hospital, w'iis not con- 
trolled by it, but under the management of a separate board main- 
tained largely ^^wh^y by sepupatc funds. The board entered into 
f&n agreement wi^ nie hospital to provide the students opportunities 
for definite trairiM and experience in return for such services as 
they crfuld rendd^he sick. In the hospital they -were subordinate 
to the organization and its system, but ujider the control of the school 
board in matters of teaching, training, and di.sciplinc. 

The earlier spools, both in England and America, w'cre established 
on this basis, and the very first school founded by Florence Nightin- 
gale, in 1860 ill connection with St. Thomris Hospital in Ixindon, was 
and still is managed by a separate board, under its own endo>vment, 
and represents a distinct educational institution. The Illinois 
Training School, of Chicago, is a separate institution for the education 
of nurses, and has a large and strong board of dir^tors. It is con- 
^ nected with great municipal hospUal— the Cook County Hospital — 
and a contract is made ailnually by the school to carry on the nursing * 
in the hospital. But in the last analysis this school is really main- 
tained by t^o stuflent nurses, for wliose services the hospital pays 
the directors of the school a stated 'sum per capita per day. ^ 

With one or two exceptions, however, tlio schools in this coUntry 
have not been able to maintain a separate status, and they have 
oner by -one eventually become incorporated into the 'hospi^. No 
careful study has been made of tlie causes of this transition, but it 
is probably safe to hazard a guess that the lack of sufficient endow- 
ment and the difficulty of securing funds to maintain the scliool 
wejre largely instrumental in bringing about the change. And hos- 
pitals were eager to secure control of the scl^ols. The crux of the 
' whole situation, seems to lie here — education when worth anything 
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is costly, and no scheinc of education tliat will fitly prepare women 
for the extraordinanly varied demands in nursing yan b« carried on 
\ without expense. The hospital knows this, but ^an not meet it. 

\ Society has so far not recognized it; wliilc requiring much of the 
nurse in private, and of jatc in municipal life, it bus left the entire 
task of educating nurses Uf the hospital, unmindful of tlie fact that 
the hospital is not founded for sucli work primarily and tliat it can 
not incorporate into its own great scheme of actlrities another 
scheme equally great but entirely difTcrent in. purpose and requiring 
special conditions and a special government. 

While hospital and training school are fundamentally interdepend- 
ent, there is no more reason why the hospital should own and control 
the training school than the medical school. ,The basis of relation- 
ship should be one of close and efiiciont cooperation. 

Dr. Henry M. Hurd, until .recently superintendent of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, in*a valuable paper on this subject 
says: 

’ It is well known that no firet-claae school of any sort, and no form of higher education 

' can be a pnifitablo business enterprise; that the tetuhing of theology, of law, medicine, 
and pedagogics, or instruction in the strictly technical 6cluK>la can not rest upon a 
commercial basis and pay its proper expenses. It should ever be bonie in mind that 
nursing the sick is m>w a calling as much as law, niodicino, or theology; that it 
enters into the life of the community to a greater extent even than those professions, 

♦ and that Ihedainilies of the rich equally with the poor are concemod in the proper 
education and training of nursea. 

.Medical schools must have an ample endowment to place medical education upon a 
- proper footing and do good educational work. It is equally true that a similar endow- 
ment is necessary for the training schools for nurses. The duty is apparent; to the 
nurse is committed tho-poreonal care of the sick in eveiy community; she comes into 
the family; she bears the responsibility and carq of the family in the absence of the 
family physician; she represents him, replaces N^, assists him, and BUppleracnts his 
labors by her ^ciency and helpfulness. Through her efforts his labors to cure hia 
patients are mode effective^ If she is imperfectly trained ai;d unablir to appreciate 
the higher range of her dumos, she becomes a broken reed, upon which he can not lean 
with safely. I 

Then, too, in the more public duties of the nurse an adequate training is equally 
ee^ntial. In every city, large or sniall, nay, in every village or towm, the hospital, 
with its properly arranged, well-quipped operating room, efficiently supervised by a 
trained nurse, has become essential, so that an accident' case, or one requiring sudden 
8ur;pcal intervention, can bo cared ^or as speedily and os well at the ho|^ of the 
patient, wherever that may bo, m in the largest city clinic or the most cxp>ensive 
hoepital in the land. The pompetent and Uioroughly trained nurse is all-important 
adjunct of every such hospital.* 

The nurse has also been introduced into the. public school with great advaiIU^;e*to 
the public welfare. She watches over the health of the pupils; she observes the 
\ hygienic conditions of, the school; she visits the home to know how, the pupils live 
^ r therqnd togivo such instruction $a will improve the conditions of living. In district 
\ nursmg her services also require the highest grade of intelligence and training. She 
must become, to use Florence Nightih^le^s term, **a miaeioner of health’? to lilies 
\ ol the poor, and must preach the gospel of hygienic living uid healthful muzgutidingB. 
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Upon the tubercnksia nuiee ia placed the hardest part of the battle which ia being 
waged againat tuberculceiB in every part of the country. She not only muat look after 
the flick as a nuxee, but also ia reeponsible for the hygienic cafb of the sick and the 
mstruction of the family, so that tuberculosis may not be a eource of danger to the 
community. She must equally instruct the family and auperviae the home,' eo that 
other memben of the family may not, through inadvertence or ignorance, acquire the 
dread disease. She must see that familiea live healthily; that too many m not 
crowded into an infected room; that rooms are properly disinfected after the death 
or removal of a tubercular patient, and must protect the whole community from the 
spread of tuberculous disease. ^ , * 

Everywhere her presence makes for cbrnfort^in sickness, for the m i n i m i^tion of the 
loss to the community and the state which disease, euffexingf and death entail, for the 
I>reventipn of disease, and for the social uplift which is the hope of the nation with its 
conglomerate population and racial diversities and animosities. More surely than 
education alone, more strongly than the ties of religion, more, firmly than self-interest 
and commercialism, this form of service will bind ^iety together and assist each 
class in the effort to lighten the burdens of the other, ^ 

When such important duties devolve upon the trained nurse it is short-sifted in 
f e extreqae and contrary to good policy to leave the establishment and maintenance 
of training schools to private initiative, where too often the governing motive must 
be to get public or private hospitals supplied with nurs^ at the lowest cost to the 
institution. ^ « 

Is it not the duty of the public, rather for its own welfare, to see that nurses* training 
schools are adequately endowed, to that young women of character and ability can be 
induced to come to them, and so that when they come to such training schools they 
may be properly instructed, for the discharge of dSitiee which take hold of the health 
and welfare of the entire community? % 

(ItSluJI training schools for nursing be endowed?” Dr. Henry M. Hurd. The 
American Journal of Nursing, Sept., 1906, pp. 849-962.) 


Whether the freedom of the training school is brought about by 
means of ^dowments or by State or municipal aid does not matter. 
The thing to be wcured is a separate government for the training 
school. ^ The actual relation of the school to the hospital -need not 
greatly change in certain ways, and student nurses on duty would 
always be subject to the administrative r^;iin6.* The school- build- 
ings should remain beside the hospital. But the endowment should 
provide such extensions and additions to those buildings as will make 
them schools in the accepted sense of that word — lecture .rooms, 
laboratories, teaching material — every equipment needed for the 
required academic and scientific work should be supplied^ and nothing 
should stand in the way of the student in securing proper^undations 
of this nature for her later work in the hospital. Sh^ nould, how- 
ever, pay for her tuition and probably for a part oTtne time for her 
board. 


The 'faculty should determine the requirements for admission, 
length of course, subjects^ to be taught, in theory and in practice, 
^diplomas and d^^rees, vacations, salaries for staff, and other similar 
matters; and should make aU anrkngements and adjustments with 
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The board, the controlling body of the school, should be inspired 
by the full^t appreciation of the social importance of the nurse's 
work and should have a clear understanding of the scope and extent 
of her professional field and of the way in which it is developing. 

It should be clearly understood that in insisting upon the necessity 
for a sounder scientific foundation and a fuller knowledge of the prin- 
ciples and the general theory linderlpng’and relative to the art of 
nursing, there is no thought of minimizing in any degree the impor- 
tance of the practical training and the value of experience which the 
hospital provides, nor of reducing it in any way which might tend U> 
render it less serviceable for its purpose. This practical work, how- 
ever, in the hospital or out of it, always must suffer when the theo- 
retical foundations are weak. No orve with any real knowledge of 
the situation could underestimate the value of the opportunity which 
the hospital affords the student, of actually hving and working among 
the sick under the supervision and instruction of a staff of expert 
nurses, whose Tnethods can be studied at close range. In no other 
way can the student observe and study the various diseases, become 
famihar with their symptoms, stages, complications, and fluctuations, 
and watch the effect of treatment and care of them. The steady^ ^ 
industry and the ordered life and the increasing responsibility in the ^ 
hospital supply conditions under which essential quaUties of character 
and habits of thought and action are developed ; decision, self-control, 
fortitude, resourcefulness, and judgment are in some measure built up 
in the student who becomes a member of a highly-organized staff, con- 
trolled by a unique ahh wonderful discipUne, and guided by traditions 
of courage, devotion to duty, and self-sacrificing service for- others. _ 

• So far frotn undervaluing that which the hospital can give, it is the 
conviction of the writer that those magnificent opportunities should 
only be given to students thorougldy prepared to take the fullest" ^ t 
possible advantage* of them; they should be properly utilized and 
wisely directed. 


STATE REGISTRATION. 

. V . , * 

0 ^ ENACTMENTS. 

North Carolina, in 1003, was the first State to present a bill and 
secure- a law providing for the State registration of nurses. Within 
the eight years that have elapsed since that date, 31 States have 
succeeded- in obtaining such laws. In the 5 States of Vermont, 
Tennessee, Idaho, Oregon, and Wisconsin these laws have been passed 
in 1011. In New Jersey, where a ciefective Taw was enacted in 1903, 
the State society oi nurses is struggling against considerable opposi- 
tion to secure the passage of a new bill which shall make some de^te* 
i^uireii^t in the way educatiqzud and other stuidards for nurses. 
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A careful study, oi the laws which have ,so far been enacted in tliia 
country will serve to show that (here is still much work to.bei done, 
and that AS yet the foundations only have been laid upon which may 
be built bulwarks of suitable strength for the adequate defense of 
educational standards in nursing. Take tha^ most important feature, 
preliminary education, and it will be seen that from the standpoint 
of statutory requirements practically no definite standards exist, since 
in almost eve^y instance the requirement made is qualified by the 
term ‘‘or an equivalent and 18 of the 31 enactments make no educa- 
tional requirement whatever;. 6 States (North Carqhna, Maryland, 
Indiana, West Virginia, Oklahoma, and Delaware) ask for a high- 
school course or “its equivalent 2 States (Minnesota and Nebraska) 
call for high-schopl. entrance examinations; 4 States (Cahfornia, Mis- 
souri, Michigan, and Oldahoma) for a common-school course, or equiv- 
alent, and the remaining 18 States leave the matter untouched, to 
be determined by the examining board or others. What may be 
accepted as properly constituting a just equivalent of the full high- 
school course,' of one or two years of high-shhool work, or of a com- 
pleted grammar-school course, must apparently under present condi- 
tions be left to the superintendents and principals of training schools 
in different States to determine. This would be under any circum- 
stances a difficult and perplexing problem, but under the present 
system of training-school administration it is a well-nigh hopeless one 
in the majority of instances. The head of the training sphool is 
now unquestionably obliged to give herself great latitude in this 
matter. She must often interpret this equivalent according neither 
to the letter nor to the spirit, but in accordance with the requirements 
of the hospital. This in the last analysis controls more or less arbi- 
trarily the question of preliminary standards of education, and herein 
lies the reason for the cqns'ietent opposition which nurses* have met 
and are hkely to meet on this point. ' 

As to the type of hospital in which the practical training may be 
given, the laws provide for a considerable degree of variety. SeveraT 
* States provide that the school must be connected with a general hos- 
pital, which may be further qualified as “registered,” “chartered,” 
“approved,” or “in good standing.” In various other States the 
training may be in sanatoria, ^iate hospitals, or special hospitals, 

, usually with the provision that a certain additional specified time, 
.which may be from six months to one year, shall be spent in a general^ 
hospital. Three States (New Jersey, Fenimylvania, and Massachu- 
setts) make no mention^of where the training is to be received, thus 
leavii^ the matter entirely in the hands of the examining board. 

Hie occasional use of the word “reputable” suggests problems, as, 
for i^tanoe, wh<m Ihe law r^uires thut the tmining must have been . 
in Jr ^jfepulable hospitid^” is praci^<^lly ^uiyident to 
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Cifidutning that any hospital wliich can not actually be pi^Ved to be 
disreputable should be accepted aa suitable ground for the education 
and training of nurses without reference to the character and scope 
of its work. 

In the several laws in winch mention is made of the subjects on 
wfoch the applicant will be examined they are very similar, and in- 
clude anatomy and physiolog} % hygien^, materia medica, dietetics or 
invalid cookeiy, and practical nursing in the car6 of medical, surgical, 
and obstetrical patients. 

Notwitlistanding, however, the very moderate requirements of 
these laws'as a whole, they have apparently been the means of a<JCom- 
plishii^ definite, tangible results, and while the indirect influence 
which they have exerted can not be readily measured, it can be^ 
clearly recognized. 

It appears from the statements of dficers of various State societies 
that a number of smdl, private, or s|>ecial hospitals or sanatoria 
w]^h had been maintaining kihools have been sufficiently affected 
by the laws to lead tliem jitlier to seek suitable affiliations or to close 
the schools and c^^ry on their work by means of a salaried nursing 
staff. 

The effect of the laws upon the larger schools has been salutary, 
and in a very considerable degree the improvements in curricula noted 
durihg the past few years, the increase in teaching equipment, the 
better living conditions for students are due to the direct and indirect 
influence of the laws. Members who have served on examining 
boards for several years have had ample- time to note the progressive 
improvement in successive groups of nurses from the same schools as 
they have presented themselves from year to year for examination, 
and nurses themselves are recogiiizing the fact that a registered nurse 
has a status in the community publicly and professionally which the 
unregistered nurse can not ordinarily hope to attain. In a number 
of the reports from training schools recently revived by the Bureau 
of Education, statements were made that certain improyements and 
additions had been bmugl^^bout to enable nurses to qualify for 
registration. 

The opposition to the principle of State registration for nurses and 
to the enactment of lawR providing for it baa almost uniformly come 
from those who control or have some interest in private hospitals or 
sanatoria in which schools are established to secure nuiaing without 
^ expense, or from the short-term ^schools in which the pupil perforins 
somewhat the saqie service in the private practice of one ot mor^ 
physiciaDs. The opposition, however, also comes to some extent 
from general hospitals dependent upon their training schools and 
unwilling to support measures which will result in reacting the num- 
ber of a?atlid)le qualified' candidates for adinissioii. • ^ 
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A somewhat careful study of the opposition which has been met 
both in this country and abroad shows how largely commercial it 
has been amd is m its nature, and to what lengtlis the exploitation of 
pupil nurses has been carried. There could indeed be no possible 
rational objection urged against a procedure the principle of which is 
recognized as sound in all other professions or vocations in which 
scientific knowledge and technical skill in definite degree are essential 
for public safety, 

EXAMINING BOARDS. 


It has been pointed out that in a few States the laws are so ill- 
defined, so low in their requirements, or so lacking altogether in this 
respect, that it seems doubtful if anything can be acomplished 
through them, since they appear merely to legalize low standards. 
It is clear that their value as a means of public jirotection and of 
uplifting nursing education must dfepend to an unusual degree upon 
the board of examiners, upon whom, in the absence of statutory 
requirements, the responsibility of determining all standards, as well 
as of interpreting and enforcing them, must redt. Whatever stand- 
** ards in nursing are set up m such States must be by their action, and 
a weak, meflScient, or tirfcdd board will have little effect upon training 
schools and their work. 

An immense responsibility, under any conditions, rests upon the^ 
examining boards. They are the agencies through which the Ikws 


fe'' 


must work, and while no board, however zealous, able, and energetic 
can make a poor school give good training, it can be of great and 
constant service in helping schools to discover their own deficiencies 
and in making it diflScult, if not impowible, for thosp training schools 
which are hot wilhng to meet the very^npdest requirements which ^ 
the law now makes to continue in operation and to attract candidates. 

There is hardly any duty falling upon the State society of nurses of 
more importance than the nomination from its membership of candi- 
' dates for appointment to the examining boards. These boards should 
be composed of the best representatives of the profession. They shouldi 
be women of liberal education, or as near it as can be found, highly 
skilled in nursing, broad-minded, courageous^ vigorous, and alert. 
Those who are, or hrfve recently been, teachers, if qualified in other 
wa3T8 make excellent eCcaminers. The board should be carefully 
organized, with its powers accurately defined. It should have suit- 
able headquarters, properly kept records, and enough, clerical assist- 
ance to do its work. It should be in a position to ^ow'definitely 
the chiuracter wd the amount of work which each training school in 
the State is doing, sind it should have a clear idea of the hospitals 
with which th^se schools am connected, their standing in the coxmnu-, 
of w^^ they w ^patt, their and the scope of ^ek 
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work. The board should have the power of obtajjvklg whatever 
information it may neefl, and it should be r^ady to publish when 
advisable such statements, sil^gestions, or ilistructions as will enable 
training schools to strengthen themselves in thos^ departments which 
are shown to be weak. The more carefully one considers the work 
of the examining board, the mote certain does it seem that they have 
it in their power to do muph ofihat conductive, unifying work for 
our training schools which is so^rgeiffly needed. All work of this 
nature will of necessity be slow, since in very few of our States are 
the laws mandatory. In the majority they are permissive only, and 
in those States an^bne is permitted to nurse and to call herself a 
nurse. The requirement of the law is that she shall not' call herself a 
registered nurse or a^ume a similar title; and even in those States 
where mandatory laws have fortunately been secured their value 
will be proportionate to the degree of vigor with which the laws are 
enforced. 

Thus at every turn we are brought back to the examining board 
and to face ^uarely its great responsibilities and powers. As yet 
these boards are working largely upon independent, lines, but there 
is litUe doubt that they will more and more confer .together upon the 
many problems in nursing education which are of common import, 
which must be solved with reference to geneifl ^od and uniform 
standards, rather than to the special conditions of a special locality. 


TRAINING SCHOOL INSPECTION. 


% 



Fdr adequate Supervision of this branch of woman’s education in 
any State, it wilf be necessary to develop further the idea of systematic 
and continuous inspection and supervision of hospitals and train- 
ing schools. In New York this principle was adopted several years 
ago, largely owing to the energy and persistence of Miss Sophia 
Palmer, editor of the Journal of Nursing. The inspector is appointed 
by the regents, and' her work is and has -been of incalculable value, 
recognized as such by the nursing profession throughout the State. 
In the present stage of nursing education, where the relationships 
between the training school and the hospital, the physician and the 
public, present issues of a complicated and confused nature, often 
difficult of adjustment, there is urgent need of the most patient, 
careful investigation, study, and thought. Inspectors should be 
selected with the utmost care from those who have .had exceptional 
education and traming and who are recognized as experts in training- 
school work. 


There are now regular inspectors in New York, m Illinois, and in 
Washington. In Iowa a member of the examining bo*ard is appointed 
to apt m this capacity for a certain term, and this apparently holds 
true 0^ New Hampahii^^jp a sense* In several Stipes, xnenibeia of 
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4 the examining boards do informal inspection, through their presi- 
dent^ secretary, or other selected ihembers. In the Ameriean Journal 
of Nursing for March, 1911, the province of the inspector is thus 
editorially discussed : 

• As the work dovelope the term iiunpector ncc’ins to be a misnomer, and nhe is vastly 
more than an inspector of buildings, equipment, and methods. She not only reports 
^nditioDB aa she finds them, but heiwwork is constructive and athisory, and through 
her influence chaotic conditions aru reduced to order, and affiliations ore provided for, 
which, without the authority and guidance of a State official from the outside, would 
be impossible to bring about. That she nhoiild b(5 not too young, a type of woman 
commands not only n'spoct but confidence, and that she herself should have 
battled with all of the problems of the training school, goes without quest km. Other-- 
wise she can be little more than a figurehead in the vital work of this period. 

The lawn for State registration having been brought into effect through -the influence 
of nureing organizatigns, such or^nizations have a moral riglit, at least, to insist that 
they shall be administered in a manner satisfactory to the highcjsl nursing ideals, and 
when the appointments of such Stale otficials arc made without rt'gard to a proper fit- 
ness, whether moral or professional, protest should be vigorous and continued until 
orient nurses are installed . « • • 

One of the things that nursea must look to in the administration of laws for ^tate 
registration is the proper recognition by the public of Iheir official representatives, 
and the only way in which such recognition can be brought about is for the whole 
nundng body to concede to such officers confidence, loyalty, and eupjxjrt; also such 
liberal compensation to inspectors and Hccrotaries that as they go about in the perform- 
ance of duty they may bo able to afford the outward manifestations that ('ustom calls 
for in the person occupying a dignified official position. 


\ 


• * r '' 
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1 Or equivalent in sanitarium, special, or one or more hospitals. • Three years after 191i. * Details not yet 
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» Includes the stntistica of three st'hooU In Porto Uioo. . 

Table 2. — Summary of statistics of schools for training of professional nurses^ 1910-11. 
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